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EDITORIAL 


Weare living in the days of a new creation. Once again in human 
history the plow of destruction is in the ground. Ancient trails of the 
tribes are being torn up. Old barriers are lifted by giant machines or 
by-passed by technology. New roads are built for soldiers to travel— 
roads by sea, and by land, and by air. So prodigious is the scale of this 
new creation that tomorrow the remotest habitation will be on the 
only main highway that leads everywhere, the air. Distance shrinks 
in terms of time, and time brings every neighborhood into one 
worldhood. 

With the banishment of isolation, people need and seek new 
knowledge. The war presents education with a great opportunity. 

As in the case of the military roads of the Roman Empire, when 
the wars are over, educators, missionaries, traders, adventurers will 
travel where armies of destruction and construction once marched. 
What will be the educational philosophy of our new creation with 
regard to intercultural relations? 

Will the religious missionaries translate their primary command- 
ment to Jove into the infinitive to understand? If they do, then inter- 
cultural understanding will become a scientific ambition which will 
revolutionize human relations. Religion will make for brotherhood. 

Will educators relate their basic job-concept, growth in apprecia- 
tion of what is true, beautiful, good, and righteous, to ethnic rela- 
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tions? If they do, then schools will fulfill their duty to equip youth 
intellectually and emotionally to establish one earth indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all mankind. Education will make for 
brotherhood. 

Will all the learning agencies in addition to formal schools 
“learn” people? That is, will homes, clubs, youth agencies, veterans’ 
posts, theaters, and the press teach people like you and me about all 
the other people catapulted by the new creation into our society? 
That will make for brotherhood. 

Will traders—all of the idea people, the makers, the carriers, the 
exchangers, and the consumers—will each of us respect the dignity 
and the rights of every personality of every other nation, color, and 
religion, wherever we meet on the global highway of the new crea- 
tion? Then economics will make for brotherhood. 

Finally, will the politicians who are curious about the new crea- 
tion emerging in this war be sensitive to the climate of opinion, the 
common sentiments for political confederation of the family of 
man? Statesmen can give structure to world brotherhood. 

What is brotherhood? Brotherhood is giving to others the rights 
we want to keep ourselves. This is no mere sentimentalism of the 
new creation. It is practical. It is common sense. It is terribly de- 
manding. White people cannot long keep any dignities and rights 


- they will not share with “colored” peoples. Americans, Britishers, 


and others in the United Nations cannot long keep any liberties 
which they prevent other nations from giving to their citizens. A 
Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew cannot expect people to take the 
pains to understand him, and fight for his religious freedom, unless 
he will sympathetically appreciate citizens of another religion and 
grant freedom of conscience to others. 

The new creation is bringing the dawn of the realization among 
plain people of the earth that brotherhood is a law of the universe as 
dependable as gravity, and from which humans cannot escape. The 
denial of it issues in race riots, religious feuds, and international war. 
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The observance of it leads to a creative, a dynamic peace. Tension 
and conflict shall continue. The spirit of the law of brotherhood can 
keep the role of rivalry and competition within reasonable bounds, 
this side of overt hostility. Moreover, as differentiation and special- 
ization in skills and occupations develop with our maturing civiliza- 
tion, interdependence becomes increasingly important. A sense of 
brotherhood—giving to others the appreciation one wants for one- 
self—is a fundament of that interdependence. 

This issue of THE JourNaL oF EpucaTionat Soctotocy is designed 
to illuminate the problems of intergroup relations and to provide 
materials for their solution. The NationaL CoNFERENCE OF CHrIS- 
TIANS AND JEws is distributing it as one contribution to the fulfill- 
ment of the hope of a better world that is to be. 


Everett Ross CLINCHY 


APPROXIMATE TRAVELING TIME as you have known it in 


the past and as you will know it in the Air Age. 


From To SurfaceTime Air Time 
New York Chungking, China 31 days 38 hours 
New York Moscow, Russia 8 days 23 hours 
New York London, England 5 days 17 hours 

San Francisco Brisbane, Australia 21 days 35 hours 


Chicago Fairbanks, Alaska 8 days 14 hours 
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THE PURPOSE AND PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


Thoughtful people today are studying the possible structure of 
earthwide relationships of all peoples. Educators are thinking about 
the best procedures to build attitudes and sentiments commensurate 
with the demands of an all-inclusive world society. Some specialists 
are at work on economic factors; others on political considerations; 
still others on local civic problems, the world around. One job, 
fundamental to all others, is the spiritual task. While the traditional 
religious bodies are at work creating a new world consciousness 
among their own members, some people must pay attention to in- 
tergroup relations among all citizens who have a spiritual concern. 
That is the task of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in the United States, and similar interfaith conferences on other 
continents. 

For 15 years the National Conference of Christians and Jews has 
mobilized historians, anthropologists, sociologists, economists, phi- 
losophers, and educators to aid in defining the problem. The Con- 
ference has enlisted leaders in every community organization to 
discover what contribution their groups can make. The Conference 
has brought face to face Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 250,000 
times, not only to encourage them to think, but to condition them 
emotionally to friendly codperation. 

The Conference has never sought to make the Conference an end 
in itself. Rather, the object has always been to present its main idea 
to persons and to other institutions with the plea that they work it 
out in their own ways. 

What is the main idea? The idea is brotherhood, giving to others 
the same rights and dignities each group wants to keep for itself. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews was organized 
in 1928 by Charles Evans Hughes, Newton D. Baker, S. Parkes Cad- 
man, and others, to promote justice, amity, and codperation among 
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Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. Since that time it has used sound 
educational methods to make friendliness and codperation among 
religious groups a national habit, a folkway of American life. The 
present co-chairmen of the Board of Trustees are Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, Mr. Roger W. Straus, and Ambassador Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Everett R. Clinchy is president of the administrative staff, 
and Willard Johnson is his assistant. 

The National Conference program at present consists of the fol- 
lowing aspects: 

1. A commission on education works with schools and colleges. 
One subcommittee specializes in religious education, both in the 
analysis of good and bad effects of lesson materials on human rela- 
tions, and production of new lesson materials. 

2. Locally, committees or “round tables” of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews are the basic work units of the Conference. The manual 
for round tables lists a subcommittee on education to be made up of 
professional educators. 

3. The Conference holds few meetings itself because it prefers to 
service already existing groups with programs. Triologues consist- 
ing of clergymen or laymen of the three faiths, or single speakers 
for “readymade” audiences, carry the Conference message. Thus 
programs are offered to schools, colleges, women’s clubs, service 
clubs, trade unions, veterans’ organizations, youth groups, farm 
groups, forums, churches, and other community groups. Several 
thousand speakers from all parts of the nation participate regularly 
in these programs on the theme of the American idea of mutual 
respect and codperation among diverse groups. 

4. A commission on religious organizations codperates with 
church and synagogue groups. 

5. Brotherhood Week, during the week of Washington’s Birth- 
day, is the climax of the year’s program observed in several thousand 
communities. 

6. Radio programs of religious news and forum discussions are 
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carried by 110 stations each week. Spot and occasional broadcasts 
according to seasons are featured. 

7. An extensive program is now in operation in the military 
training camps of the nation in cooperation with military officials 
and chaplains. Speaking programs, literature, and motion pictures 
are employed in this activity. 

8. Religious News Service, sponsored by the Conference, is an 
objective religious news gathering and distributing agency. Its serv- 
ice extends to more than 300 newspapers and journals and to 80 
radio stations. It is the only interfaith religious news agency in 
existence. 

g. A project in revising teaching materials of religious and public 
schools to eliminate passages conducive to prejudice and to prepare 
materials to promote good will and respect among religious and 
racial groups has been in operation for several years. 

10. Conference media, in addition to speaking programs, radio, 
and religious news service, are motion pictures, books, and pam- 
phlets. Scores of articles are placed annually in magazines and jour- 
nals. Samples are available at headquarters, 381 Fourth Avenue. 

In programs for community groups the Conference gives special 
attention to interfaith relations while in schools and colleges the 
Conference urges that the approach be made in the broader inter- 
cultural setting. This is done to avoid duplication in the school pro- 
gram and to employ the methods which are educationally sound, in 
that various aspects of intergroup relations are approached as an 
integrated problem of democratic living. 


“AMERICA” IS A MAGIC NAME 


LOUIS ADAMIC 


America is many things: a system of government; a compromise; 
a promise; an experience in continuous revolution; a practicable 
way of living; an idea and a dream. It embodies the highest, most 
mature concept of human relations yet devised. 

The first formal document of the United States of America af- 
firmed that “all men are created equal,” that governments derive 
“their just powers from the consent of the governed.” The docu- 
ment ended: “for the support of this Declaration .. . we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” 

Fourscore and seven years later Lincoln reaffirmed the principles 
of American democracy: “We here highly resolve . . . that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Fourscore less two years later still, Roosevelt reinterpreted the 
concept of democracy: “In the future days which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms ” (of expression and worship, from want and fear). 

America has a special connection with the rest of the world. Not 
only is she a federation of states, but a nation of nations, related by 
blood to almost every other country on earth. In her 48 States dwell 
people of nearly 60 different racial, religious, and national back- 
grounds. Over one third of her population has come, in the first, 
second, or third generation, from other lands. The unprecedented 
scope of this experiment in living together with relatively little fric- 
tion has given the United States a unique status. To millions of the 


Louis Adamic is an American author of Slovenian birth who has long been interested in 
the various and complex developments in American life which stem from the great diversity 
of its population. Author of such widely read books as From Many Lands and Two-Way 
Passage and a number of other volumes, Mr. Adamic has recently published What Is Your 
Name? which deals with the problems faced by millions whose names are difficult for the 
American tongue. 
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~ oppressed throughout the world “America” is a magic name; it is 


paradise come true on earth. 

America is the work of many hands. She is a young country in 
years and in vigor. The continuous blood transfusions, seething and 
surging and mingling, and adding new impetus to the development 
of the American way of life, hold out a tremendous promise for the 
future of a world that is drawing together and toward international- 
ism. The young move in the stream of the present, their muscles are 
active and resilient, their eyes turn forward. Only those who believe 
in the future can build it; and today’s dreams have always been 
tomorrow’s facts. 

But America is not all promise. Among 130 million people are 
many who cling to the past, who see of the present only the imper- 
fections, who fear and resent the future. We are still hampered by 
prejudice, by xenophobia, racism, isolationism, and “class” distinc- 
tions. There is still a psychological civil war: white versus black; 
Occidental versus Oriental; Gentile versus Jew; Protestant versus 
Catholic; old-stock versus new-stock ; and standardized uniformity 
versus unity within diversity. The common denominator is this: 
essential human hierarchy versus essential human equality. 

Beneath the surface we are pulling in two directions, but I do not 
believe our strength is equally divided. Nor do I believe the gloomy 
picture is the true one. Some one has recently said that it has always 
been America’s misfortune to be measured against the ideal rather 
than against existing or past systems of society. The sum total of 
America points to a new and more complete approximation of that 
ideal. As Lincoln said: “Why should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world?” 
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“E PLURIBUS UNUM” AND THE CULTURES 
OF DEMOCRACY 


H. M. KALLEN 


There is an issue of human relations which is as old as mankind 
and as inveterate as thought. Philosophers call it “the problem of the 
One and the Many” and find it also the basic problem of existence. 
Humanly, however, it is the problem of how people who are differ- 
ent from each other shall live together with each other. It is the 
critical problem of each personal life, of each race, sect, sex, occupa- 
tional group, political party, sovereign state, and religious establish- 
ment. 

The history of mankind indicates two major ways of solving this 
problem, ways that recur, with variations, in philosophy and the 
other arts and sciences as well as in more “practical” affairs. 

The first and by far the older and more prevalent way is to deny 
all rights to the different. Some primitives utterly extirpate the 
different; others make them one with themselves by eating them; 
others by attaching their heads or scalps to their own persons or 
possessions; still others by degrading the different to slavery—in 
Aristotle’s words, to the status of a tool with life in it. More advanced 
societies have employed enslavement more than slaughter, though 
they have always countered disobedience or nonconformity with the 
threat of death. Their elite have been conquerors; their ideal has 
been total unity achieved by warfare and imposed by victory, a unity 
in which every part draws its existence, its meaning, and its value 
from the one absolute, indivisible sovereign whole. Under this unity, 
that only can be true which the sovereign says is ttue—the different 


H. M. Kallen is Professor of Philosophy and Psychology and lecturer on the philosophy 
of education in the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science of the New School for 
Social Research. He is author of a number of volumes including Culture and Democracy in 
the United States which first brought the concept of cultural pluralism into public discussion. 
Dr. Kallen was closely associated with the late William James who left his unfinished work 
for Dr. Kallen to edit. 
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is heresy, error, or infidelity; that only can be right which the 
sovereign says is right—the different is immorality, sin, or treason. 
Under its doctrine and discipline, to be different is to be evil and to 
merit either punishment or destruction. 

Since all nature breeds and multiplies differences, differences 
come into existence willy-nilly—different species, different peoples, 
different communities with different economies, different faiths, 
different cultures, and different ways of life and living. The mere 
existence of these differents is a denial of the claims and a challenge 
to the rule of those who speak on behalf of a One, sole, exclusive, 
sovereign authority. Such an authority, consequently, be it political, 
ecclesiastical, economic, or what have you, is compelled in the na- 
ture of things to spend much of its force in suppressing or destroying 
the different, especially that which makes rival claims to unique 
sovereignty. As the enemy of difference, such authority is also the 
enemy of freedom, since freedom lives and moves and has its being 
in the right to be different. It wages a permanent war against free- 
dom. 

The doctrine and discipline of the Nazis and the Japanese are 
today’s most sadistocratic embodiment of this warfare against free- 
dom, this undertaking of those who would impose their One to 
destroy or to enslave those who ia and respect the equal 
liberty of the Many. 

The second way of resolving the =_e of the One and the 
Many starts in such acknowledgment and respect. We call it the 
democratic way. Its device is E pluribus unum. Its doctrine is stated 
by the Declaration of Independence, its discipline by the Constitu- 
tion. The living faith that sustains doctrine and discipline does not 
require the submergence or subordination of the different; it re- 
quires the codperation or teamplay of the different on equal terms. 
The unity of the democratic way is a union that emerges from and 
consists in this teamplay. It takes form as a free association, and it 
rules not as a sovereign imposing its authority from without and 
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above, but as a servant receiving its authority from within and be- 
neath. Living, in such a federal union, is characterized by the fact 
that no relation in it is rigid, fixed, compulsive. Individuals and 
associations of individuals, each different from the others, live to- 
gether with the others in such a way that all may enjoy the freest 
possible movement, the greatest possible initiative. They form an 
open society, in which hindrances to free communications are at a 
minimum, and the process of free communication on all levels— 
economic, religious, aesthetic, scientific, and political—constitutes 
the bond of union between the different communicants, 

An educated man is distinguished from an ignoramus, a tolerant 
man from an intolerant, a man of culture from a barbarian, and a 
free man from a servile one by his desire for and training in free 
communication with the different. Among free men, the entire 
purpose of education is mastery of the means and methods of free 
communication. Such a mastery is, and always has been, culture; 
and it measures any person’s readiness to live and to grow in a civili- 
zation that is naturally a cultural pluralism and that takes the fact 
of this pluralism as the basic material of its cultural ideal. 

It is for the survival of such a civilization of cultural pluralism as 
fact and as ideal that we and our allies are today at war. As the 
United States of America are many communities of peoples bound 
to each other by free communication into one nation; as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations are many peoples, the strength of whose 
bond is measured by the freedom of their association, so are the 
United Nations. Yellow men, black men, brown men, and red men, 
as well as white; Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Parsees, 
Sikhs, and Bahais and countless other faiths and cultures as well as 
Judaist, Catholic, and Protestant are joined together as equal soldiers 
in the war to vindicate the freedom of their manyness against the 
servitude of the Japanazi oneness. They uphold the spiritual abun- 
dance of their Cultural Pluralism against the spiritual scarcity of 
the foe’s monist Kultur. They advance the spontaneous orchestra- 
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tion of the freely codperating Many against the servile coordination 
of the foe’s regimented One; they pit the strength of the team play 
of a Federal Union against the changing force of a sovereign unity. 

Cultural Pluralism thus defines both the material and the spiri- 
tual intent of the four freedoms. It is both the means and the goal of 
a way of life for whose survival and growth American history has 
been an unceasing struggle. Today it embodies the form of those 
freedoms that are the hope of all the world. 


CULTURAL DEMOCRACY IN WAR AND PEACE 


STEWART G. COLE 


DEMOCRACY 


No person, group, or nation lives unto itself; each is involved in 
dynamic relations with others. Hence, the rights of the one imply 
certain responsibilities of the many, and vice versa. Such a society, 
whether small or large, must, if it is to remain democratic, neces- 
sarily employ a method of “checks and balances.” If not, the per- 


sistent aggressiveness of some one of the group may lead to a 


dominance over the rest which crushes the initiative of the many. 
Or, assertiveness may be so varied and so strong as to result in dis- 
unity and disintegration. In either case, democracy breaks down, 
giving place to some form of either dictatorsiiip or social license. 

It follows, therefore, that a democracy to be effective must ensure 
the practice of freedom and authority, privilege and obligation, indi- 
vidualism (regard for the individual) and collectivism (regard for 
the group as a working whole)—with either member of each pair 
limited in its action by the other of that pair. Thus only can the 
society achieve the greatest measure of vitality and integration, and 


Stewart G. Cole is Director of the Service Bureau For Intercultural Education. He was for- 
merly President of Kalamazoo College and is author of Liberal Education in a Democracy. 
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its members enjoy the maximum of basic human satisfactions. The 
paired factors of give and take thus involved in a democratic society 
may strain to the utmost the resources of personality but, when 
properly cultivated, they guarantee the most enriching experiences 
of life. Indeed, democracy is the only kind of society in which the 
real worth of the personality of every individual can be adequately 
developed. The instrument to spread such a practice of democracy 
is human intelligence acting through popular education. 


CULTURAL DEMOCRACY 


The term “cultural democracy” suggests the application of the 
principles of democracy to an association of cultures or subcultures. - 
By culture is meant the inclusive social structure and the socially 
achieved genius by which a people choose to express their way of 
life. The United Nations are fighting the present war so that demo- 
cratic relations may eventually be introduced among all the world’s 
peoples and cultures. This is the source of hope for an enduring 
peace among the nations. Democracy cannot be imposed upon un- 
willing peoples, but the leaven of democracy at work among the 
United Nations can in the end and must, we believe, affect favorably 
the minds of the peoples of the Axis powers so that they will desire 
to live as good neighbors. The far-reaching implications of this 
approach to internationalism and world-mindedness in terms of the 
checkered relations which obtain among world cultures and peoples 
need to be implemented in a forthright manner. The situation pre- 
sents a primary challenge to every individual, culture group, and 
nation which will participate in the era of postwar reconstruction. 

Cultural democracy is also a domestic problem of the American 
people. The United States is a composite population more or less 
united in national purpose. The diversity of culture groups in our 
* This subject is developed in William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, Intercultural Educa- 


tion in American Schools: Proposed Objectives and Methods (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943), Chapter II. 
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midst reflects varying racial, religious, ethnic, socio-economic, and 
regional distinctions. These subcultures are due to old-world tradi- 
tions transplanted and accommodated, and to special group and 
community experiments of an indigenous nature carried forward 
over a period of years. While the process of Americanization has 
contributed, on the one hand, to the breakdown of many social dif- 
ferences, and, on the other, to the nurture of commanding loyalties 
and interests that tend to unify all groups, it is literally impossible 
and socially undesirable to attempt to level the behavior of all our 
peoples until they think, feel, and act alike. Such a leveling policy, 
if adopted generally, would through lack of stimulating variety lead 
to a decadent condition of society. On the other hand, to encourage 
— unlimited expressionism of culture groups is to yield to the opposite 
extreme in social control. The American people must learn to 
respect and encourage meritorious cultural differences, while at the 
same time ensure the cultivation of over-all purposes and co6rdina- 
tion of activities that give unitary vigor to our democracy. 


MY AMERICA 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


This is my land America. Naturally, I love it—it is home—and I 
am vitally concerned about its mores, its democracy, and its well- 
being. I try now to look at it with clear, unprejudiced eyes. My 
ancestry goes back at least four generations on American soil—and, 
through Indian blood, many centuries more. My background and 
training is purely American—the schools of Kansas, Ohio, and the 
East. I am old stock as opposed to recent immigrant blood. 

Yet many Americans who cannot speak English—so recent is 
their arrival on our shores—may travel about the country at will 


Langston Hughes is.a noted American Negro poet and writer. He is a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Writers War Board. His recent song Freedom Road (music by 
Emerson Harper) is receiving widespread acclaim. 
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securing food, hotel, and rail accommodations wherever they wish 
to purchase them. I may not. These Americans, once naturalized, 
may vote in Mississippi or Texas, if they live there. I may not. They 
may work at whatever job their skills command. But I may not. 
They may purchase tickets for concerts, theaters, lectures wherever 
they are sold throughout the United States. I may not. They may 
repeat the Oath of Allegiance with its ringing phrase of “liberty 
and justice for all,” with a deep faith in its truth—as compared to 
the limitations and oppressions they have experienced in the Old 
World. I repeat the oath, too, but I know that the phrase about 
“liberty and justice” does not fully apply to me. I am an American— 
but I am a colored American. 

I know that all these things I mention are not a// true for all local- 
ities all over America. Jim Crowism varies in degree from North to 
South, from the mixed schools and free franchise of Michigan to the 
tumbledown colored schools and open terror at the polls of Georgia 
and Mississippi. All over America, however, against the Negro there 
has been an economic color line of such severity that since the Civil 
War we have been kept most effectively, as a racial group, in the 
lowest economic brackets. Statistics are not needed to prove this. 
Simply look around you on the Main Street of any American town 
or city. There are no colored clerks in any of the stores—although 
colored people spend their money there. There are practically never 
any colored street-car conductors or bus drivers—although these 
public carriers run over streets for which we pay taxes. There are no 
colored girls at the switchboards of the telephone company—but 
millions of Negroes have phones and pay their bills. Even in Har- 
lem, nine times out of ten, the man who comes to collect your rent 
is white. Not even that job is given a colored man by the great 
corporations owning New York real estate. From Boston to San 
Diego, the Negro suffers from job discrimination. , 

Yet America is a land where, in spite of its defects, I can write this 
article. Here the voice of democracy is still heard—Roosevelt, Wal- 
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lace, Willkie, Agar, Pearl Buck, Paul Robeson. America is a land 
where the poll tax still holds in the South but opposition to the poll 
tax grows daily. America is a land where lynchers are not yet 
caught—but Bundists are put in jail, and majority opinion con- 
demns the Klan. America is a land where the best of all democracies 
has been achieved for some people—but in Georgia, Roland Hayes, 
world-famous singer, is beaten for being colored and nobody is 
jailed—nor can Mr. Hayes vote in the State where he was born. Yet 
America is a country where Roland Hayes can come from a log 
cabin to wealth and fame—in spite of the segment that still wishes 
to maltreat him physically and spiritually, famous though he is. 

This segment, however, is not all of America. If it were, millions 
of Negroes would have no heart for this war in which we are now 
engaged. If it were, we could see no difference between our ideals 
and Hitler’s, in so far as our own dark lives are concerned. But we 
know, on the other hand, that America is a land in transition. And 
we know it is within our power to help in its further change toward 
a finer and better democracy than any citizen has known before. 
The American Negro believes in democracy. We want to make it 
real, complete, workable, not only for ourselves—the thirteen mil- 
lion dark ones—but for all Americans all over the land. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR STATUS 
W. LLOYD WARNER 


_ (Editor's note: Dr. Warner’s analysis of the social movements seeking 
equal status for Negroes offers constructive implications for organizations 
seeking improvement in Christian-Jewish, Occidental-Oriental, and na- 
tionality group relationships. He warns against the limitations of political 
action, tactics of escape to new lands and utopias, and sole reliance on self- 
improvement by any single group.) 


Since Emancipation hundreds of organizations and a great vari- 
ety of social movements have struggled for equal status for the 
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American Negro. Despite the number and heterogeneity of groups 
they have all been guided with but four basic ideologies. Several 
organizations have urged the Negro to flee from his present trouble 
and seek a better world elsewhere. Marcus Garvey’s “Back to 
Africa” movement is an example of this general theory of escape 
from the harsh social realities of inferior status. Since the time of 
Booker T. Washington large numbers of Negroes have been advo- 
cates of the belief in reform in the Negro status structure. Self-help 
for each meant advancement for all. The third type of organization, 
expressed in the beliefs and practices of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, demands the reorganiza- 
tion of the basic American Negro-white status structure. Its ad- 
herents believe that complete equality of freedom of choice in all of 
the Negroes’ activities can only be achieved by destroying all the 
social barriers which confine the Negro to his caste-like position in 
American life. The fourth basic ideology conceives of the fight for 
Negro social freedom as something more than national in its scope 
for full equality is only to be gained by lifting the status levels of all 
depressed peoples and nations everywhere. The recent utterances of 
Wendell Willkie and Vice-President Wallace are better known ex- 
amples of this modern tendency in the struggle for equality. The 
insistence among Negroes that the Atlantic Charter must be world- 
wide and include the darker races everywhere is not mere altruism 
but the expression of a realization that the ranking of the Negro in 
American society is dependent in part on the ranking of all dark- 
skinned people wherever they may be. 

Let us examine each belief in more detail. Since the time of slav- 
ery, many Negroes have believed that it was futile to try to improve 
the status of the Negro in the American social system and that 
wisdom demanded escape to other lands or other worlds. The 
establishment of the Liberian Republic was a practical result of such 
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yearnings. The escape ideology has played a more powerful role 
among those Negroes who look forward to a time when God will 
bring Heaven to earth and abolish the “wicked” racial barriers. 
Such Negroes think only of preparing their souls for the world to 
come; by so doing they escape the bitter realities of present frustra- 
tion. This largely unrealistic approach in the escapist movement 
gets no approval from most present-day educated Negroes. 

Before analyzing and evaluating the other ideologies it will be 
necessary to discover just what is meant by the inferior status of the 
Negro. Only then can we determine whether the ideas and activities 
of the various movements are realistic and articulated to the prob- 
lem of lifting him from his present subordinate rank to one of 
equality with the whites. 

The Negro and European immigrants are commonly referred to 
as minority groups and often considered as one class of deprived 
peoples. This is a serious misconception. The European ethnic is 
biologically the same as the white American and culturally differ- 
ent; the Negro is biologically different and culturally the same. The 
ethnic cultural characteristics become symbols of low status, as do 
the Negro’s racial traits. Members of the first group can change 
their cultural traits and thereby lose the symbols of inferior rank, 
but the Negro’s biological traits cannot be changed. Once a Negro 
always a Negro. The visible racial trait as a biological fact cannot be 
changed, but its use as a symbol of inferiority can be. The problem 
is how to do it. We can now return to the three remaining ideologies 
of the reform movements. 

When Lincoln freed the slaves and later when the Fifteenth 
Amendment was passed and similar laws were added to the State 
constitutions, their proponents were acting on the belief that it was 
necessary to change the total structure which organized the rela- 
tions between whites and Negroes. Political action, it was then held, 
could solve the problem. The disillusionment from the failure of the 
efforts to legislate equality into the relations of Negroes and whites 
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led to a reaction which resulted in the promulgation of the theory 
of self-improvement. Booker T. Washington and his followers were 
convinced that reform could only come through the Negro’s forget- 
ting his fight for freedom in the larger society and concentrating on 
improving himself. To advance himself he needed good jobs; to 
get them, he needed education. If the Negro group as a whole were 
properly educated better jobs at higher levels would automatically 
advance the Negroes’ status and increase the respect of the whites. 
Along this path equality was to be found. | 

This faith, largely adopted by most organizations, such as founda- 
tions since Washington’s time, has resulted in very definite advance- 
ment within the Negro group. The former undifferentiated mass 
of rural proletarians has produced a sizable number of doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, educators, and business men. A hundred 
Negro colleges, aided by white universities, have graduated twenty- 
thousand Negroes, and the once illiterate mass is becoming edu- 
cated. Countless other advances within the group could be cited. 
The accelerated advancement has produced Negro upper, middle, 
and lower classes which are very much like the equivalent white 
groups. Despite the achievement of at least some of the goals set by 
the advocates of the doctrines of self-improvement the resulting 
social equality has not followed. A Negro doctor, with all the be- 
havior characteristics of a “southern gentleman,” is still a Negro 
and still inferior in status and accordingly deprived. He may be 
superior in class status to a poor white, but he is inferior in caste. 

The present war has contributed to the popularity of the fourth 
approach. The great success of Japan has dispelled the popular fal- 
lacy of the dark race being unequal to the whites in the struggle for 
power; and the increasing importance of China and India and 
Asiatic Russia has added weight to the realization that the dark 


races are our equals. For Americans to adjust themselves to this. 


world of tomorrow they must be ready to admit this or suffer severe 
handicaps in attempting to compete. The lessons we are learning at 
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such a high price about “racial inferiority” in our war with Japan 
will need to be remembered by us when they and the other dark- 
skinned nations become our peacetime competitors. The existence 
of “race prejudice” in America predisposes us to carrying this no- 
longer-adaptive belief to our dealings with other peoples. 

Heretofore the Christian belief in the equality of all men in the 
sight of God, and the secular democratic belief that all men are 
created equal, fortified by the scientific evidence that Negroes are 
not biologically or psychologically inferior, have fought winning 
battles against the American status system which assigns Negroes to 
an inferior role; but they have not won the war, nor with only the 
use of the older tactics is victory in sight. 

The present strategy of those who fight for freedom and equality 
for the American Negro is likely to be a combination of the ideology 
of the reorganization of the American Negro-white status system 
with the international improvement of the colored races. Most rapid 
advancement can be made by educating Americans to realize that 
the inferior role of the colored races in many countries is over, that 
our treatment of our own dark-skinned races is no longer adaptive 
in our competition with all other nations, and that it behooves us as 
sensible men to make the necessary adjustments. When the Ameri- 
can whites learn it is against their own interests to subordinate 
Negroes, there will be basic rearrangements in our status system. 


CONFLICT AREAS IN 
AMERICAN INTERCULTURAL LIFE 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


Four main areas of discrimination and conflict in the intercultural 
life of our country demand attention here: (1) social; (2) political; 
(3). economic; and (4) religious. A word or two about each may 
better locate and define the pertinent conflicts. 
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1. Social discrimination. This is the widespread tendency to shut 
out certain groups—Negroes, Jews, Japanese, and recent south 
European immigrants—from full participation in the shared affairs 
of social life. While for example the public roads, at one extreme, 
are open without discrimination to all, in the matter of hotels, 
schools, and place of residence more or less of segregation is likely. 
The extreme of exclusion is found perhaps in formal marriage, and 
accordingly in those social gatherings ordinarily likely to result in 
marriage. 

2. Political disqualification. While the national Constitution, at 
least as popularly interpreted, expects the unrestricted suffrage of all 
normal citizens of 21 years and over, it is nonetheless true that in a 
number of States various devices are used to limit the effective vot- 
ing of Negroes and also of the lowest economic level irrespective of 
race, 

3. Economic discrimination. In most parts of the country certain 
groups, especially Negroes, Japanese, Mexicans, Jews, and Catho- 
lics, find it harder than others to gain admittance to the more 
desirable occupations. Other things being equal, old-stock Protes- 
tants have herein an outstanding advantage. 

4. Religious prejudice. Overlapping with, and underlying the 
foregoing, there appears throughout our country more or less of 
prejudice against certain religious groups, especially Catholics, Jews, 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

It next seems possible to name certain factors whose presence must 
account for the foregoing instances of discrimination and conflict. 

1. Tribal perversions of we-group attitudes. Each person by ordi- 
nary experience forms various “we-groups,” groups of which he 
says and feels “we.” In these groups he feels a security and an at- 
homeness not elsewhere found, and, conversely, with regard to out- 
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siders he feels both insecurity and antagonism. If fear also enters, 
the greater the fear, the greater the sense of insecurity and the more 
violent the antagonism. 

In the old tribal life antagonism to the outsider was nee, even 
morality held only within the tribe. So now with many who, having 
failed to grow properly, think “tribally” and so hate outsiders in 
the degree of their strangeness. It is this tribal version of the we- 
group attitude, generally accentuated by fear, which most explains 
the discriminations and conflicts found under the four heads named 
above. 

2. Human explottation. In every age and clime certain men strate- 
gically placed by birth or contrivance have exploited others to the 
advantage of the one and the disadvantage of the other. Slavery was 
an extreme instance. Feudalism was an organization of various 
degrees of caste. Wage slavery and the would-be caste treatment of 
the Negroes are modern current instances. 

3. Cultural lag. The culture, as the accumulation of race-wrought 
learnings put socially to use, is the foundation fact to explain the 
advance of civilization over primitive savagery. But outmoded ele- 
ments get preserved along with the rest. This cultural lag best 
explains many of the surviving human exploitations. The dead 
hand of slavery still supplies much of the anti-Negro discrimina- 
tion, as does the dead hand of past Jewish persecution supply most 
of the current anti-Semitism. 

4. Failure of communication. As it is the full two-way process of 
intercourse and communication which best leads the we-group atti- 
tude properly to expand and thus include those hitherto excluded, 
so is it the failure thus to achieve full intercourse and communica- 
tion that most explains the harmful tribal perversions discussed 
above. Both sides can fail here. The minority group may so exclude 
itself from full communication as hurtfully to aggravate exclusion. 
The dominant is, however, in most cases the chief sinner. Feeling 
assured of their status, they express their thoughts and feelings 
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freely before others. The minority group is less assured and so tends 
to suppress particularly its resentment at condescension. It is mutual 
social intercourse, shared efforts, and full two-way communication 
that must prevent and negate these inadequate and perverse we-atti- 
tudes and antagonisms. 

Along with these four causative factors go certain unjustified 
habits of thinking, devised we may believe, as defense mechanisms 
to uphold one in doing what he otherwise might be compelled in 
conscience to denounce. 

1. The doctrine of innate racial inferiority. To believe that there 
are innate racial differences of mental and moral character would 
help to justify one in his hurtful tribal attitudes and in his human 
exploitation. But the present dominant trend in scientific thinking 
is to deny such innate social differences and accordingly to deny, for 
example, that the Negro is natively inferior to the white race. Group 
differences do at present exist, but all such we now believe result 
exactly from group lack of cultural opportunity. 

2. General ascription of evil traits. There is a frequent but un- 
justified tendency to generalize the evil deed of a particular Negro 
or Jew and attribute it as a trait to the whole group. If, however, we 
of the dominant group observe a like evil deed in one of us, we 
blame the individual and absolve the group. Such unjustified think- 
ing is the joint result of limited acquaintance and bad logic. 

3. Selective attention. Along with both the foregoing goes the 
fact of selective attention. In the degree that one is ignorant and 
narrow, in like degree will he tend to fasten attention upon the evil 
deeds of a group he dislikes and ignore the good. | 

As now, in conclusion, we face the situation of conflict areas thus 
analyzed, what is the prognosis? Which factors are controlled and 
how ? For the coming decade what is the outlook ? 

The answer, we can feel sure, depends, on the one hand, on the 
question of insecurity and fear and, on the other, on the positive 
operation of mutual intercourse, shared effort, and full two-way 
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communication. If world and domestic affairs can go well, so that 
insecurity and fear both political and economic can markedly de- 
crease, then can cordial efforts at mutual intercourse, shared enter- 
prise, and full communication promise great returns. The future has 
great possibilities. 


WHAT IS PREJUDICE? 


ALFRED L. SEVERSON 


We usually view prejudice as consisting of some bias or erroneous 
prejudgment that finds expression in many forms of behavior. This 
view does not bring into clear perception the standard of values that 
is used in concluding that certain behavior exhibits prejudice, but 
takes the standard of value as a matter of course. 

We are beginning to see that to acquire any understanding of 
prejudice we must make explicit the standards of value and must 
see that these standards may shift so that the same behavior may at 
one time be defined as prejudiced and at another time be held as 
proper and moral, For example, opposition to women smoking is, 
in certain groups, no indication of prejudice for there is universal 
agreement in the group that it is immoral for women to smoke. In 
other groups, such opposition is considered an indication of preju- 
dice against women smoking. In like manner, we consider anti- 
Semitism as prejudice, while Hitler in his bitter opposition to Jews 
claims that he is doing the will of God. 

Our conception of race or ethnic prejudice’ is rooted in a series of 
dogmas of the rights of man and of the equality of man. Any dis- 


* The term “ethnic prejudice” is preferable to the term “race prejudice” for as Faris remarks 
“.. as races are dealt with and as races are disliked, there is little or no connection with 
the scientific concept of race.” Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937), p. 317. 
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criminatory treatment against a person because of any group afhlia- 
tion he may have by virtue of race, religion, or culture is contrary to 
the dogmas, is a failure to treat each man as a man, and hence is 
considered as prejudice. These standards of value are in themselves 
articles of faith not capable of proof. Being articles of faith, they can 
be narrowed or expanded, as far as their implications are concerned, 
according to the temper of the times. And a Nazi revolution can go 
as far as to reverse the traditional western European standards, and 
in that reversal we have the doctrine of racial inequality struggling 
to become an accepted moral principle. 

Ethnic or race prejudice is not any single thing. It is a general 
term pointing to behavior by members of one ethnic group toward 
another ethnic group in the society contrary to the norm that is 
held for the relations among the groups. 

In seeing something of the relation of prejudice to standards of 
value, we can see that within an ethnic group we may find forms 
of behavior that are not race prejudice but would be when they 
occur among members of different ethnic groups. In a study of the 
relation of native-born Negroes in the United States to foreign-born 
Negroes, Ira De A. Reid states: “Thus there arise within the Negro 
group distinct forms of prejudices which, if they were not intra- 
group in nature, might be incorrectly labelled racial prejudices.”* 
We can also get some explanation of the puzzling fact that we may 
continue to maintain prejudices even when we recognize them as 
such. This fact is not so curious when we perceive the relation of 
prejudice to shifting standards of value. If John Smith is reared with 
strong attitudes against women smoking, but now is associated 
with a group that considers such attitudes as prejudices, he may 
accept their judgment that he is prejudiced as he sees himself from 
their point of view, but his feeling that it is wrong for women to 
smoke may still persist. We can see also how one person may impute 
prejudice to another which the other vigorously denies. Both may 
*The Negro Immigrant (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), p. 107. 
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be agreed on the facts of the situation, but they may differ in the 
norms they apply, or, if they accept the same norm, in the implica- 
tion of the norm. : 

If prejudice cannot be understood without seeing its relationship 
to shifting standards of value, it seems obviously an error to presume 
that wherever we find prejudice we always find the same attitude. 
Prejudice is not a unitary thing, a constant attitude that can be 
_ studied as such, but consists of a combination of impulses and feel- 

ings that vary with the situation. As Blumer says about race preju- 
dice: “Admittedly, the chief feeling in racial prejudice is usually a 
feeling of dislike or an impulse of aversion; but it is a mistake to 
‘regard such a feeling or impulse as the only one, or even necessarily 
always the main one. Instead, racial prejudice is made up of a variety 
of feelings and impulses that in different situations enter into the 
attitude in differing combinations and in differing proportions. 
Hatred, dislike, resentment, distrust, envy, fear, feelings of obliga- 
tion, possessive impulses, secret curiosities, sexual interests, destruc- 
tive impulses, guilt—these are some of the feelings and impulses 
that may enter into racial prejudice and which in their different 
combinations give it a differing character. Some of these feelings 
and impulses may be vivid and easily identified, others are obscure, 
and still others may be present without their presence being real- 
ized.”* 

The virulent antagonism which is buttressed by a bizarre mythol- 
ogy and expresses itself in mob action is a different phenomenon 
from the exclusion of members of an ethnic group by a polite social 
club.* 

Ethnic prejudice in any form does seem to have a common ele- 
ment in that it is directed against the group as a group—against the 

Negro, John Smith, and not against John Smith who happens to be 


* Herbert Blumer, “Race Prejudice,” Publications in Social Process, University of Hawaii. 
“ The distinction between anti-Judaism and anti-Semitism made by Maurice Samuel in The 
Great Hatred (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940) is highly to be commended. 
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a Negro. This means that the prejudice is directed against some 
stereotype, some conception, some abstraction that is conceived as 
being the “true” picture of the ethnic characteristics and tendencies. 
In extreme cases, this conception places the ethnic group outside the 
ordinary range of human nature by characterizing the group as 
being intermediary between man and animals or as capable of 
diabolic, inhuman action. In less extreme cases the conception con- 
sists of emphasizing traits that are recognized as human but as 
undesirable or immoral. These conceptions arise out of specific con- 
flict situations as a support in the struggle and, when established, 
are powerful directives of behavior. They arise out of action and 
they in turn direct action. Having arisen, they may become en- 
shrined in literature, art, science, and folklore, and, thus perpetuat- 
ing themselves, they may influence people who have no direct 
contact with the particular ethnic group. 

If we are to understand race prejudice or to deal with race 
prejudice, we are thus driven toa consideration of specific situations, 
and types of situations, in which prejudice occurs. These situations 
usually are very complex, but for purposes of clarity of thought two 
fundamental types can be distinguished, both of which have had 
wide consideration. In the one type we find a subordinate group 
trying to raise its status, the dominant group reacting antagonisti- 
cally in an effort to keep the subordinate “in its place.” In the other 
type we find the dominant group greatly disturbed over social and 
economic conditions and in their disturbance, for a variety of rea- 
sons, seek some “scapegoat,” and center their antagonism against 
the subordinate group. In the first type the behavior of members of 
the minority group has a great deal to do with the consequent reac- 
tion, while in the second type their behavior is of little or no conse- 
quence in producing or averting the antagonism. Other distinctions 
can be made between the two types of situations and still other types 
and subtypes need to be distinguished. 


If we are perplexed because of the incompleteness of our under- 
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standing of prejudice, perhaps we may take heart by recognizing 


that any complete understanding requires some completeness of our 
knowledge of this queer being which is man and of his society. In 
the meantime, the present war is forcing us to see that our standards 
of values have developed in human society and their preservation 
seems to depend, in part, on the outcome on the field of battle. 


POLITICAL AND NATIONAL DIVISIONS 
AS SOURCES OF PREJUDICE 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


The United States is probably able to afford cultural pluralism 
because it has reached an agreement concerning the language its 
citizens are to speak. But not a few of us seem to want more uni- 
formity. We tend to divide our neighbors into preferred and inferior 
groups according to their subsidiary national origins. Every Russian 
is either a Grand Duke or a Bolshevik; French women are scanned 
for traces of Madame Pompadour; the Irish are apparently com- 
mitted to a continuous Battle of the Boyne. When these lines of 
demarcation coincide with religious or “racial” differences, hostility 
may wax sharp and bitter. Thus our subsidiary heritages are always 
potential sources of trouble, though they are also productive of cul- 
tural variety and, therefore, of cultural fertility. Mr. Louis Adamic’s 
image of the “orchestra” which is formed by American folk strains 
is apt and beautiful, but the orchestra must play together if harmony 
is to result. As a matter of fact it is often unruly, and it seldom re- 
sponds to any conductor for very long. 

Three methods of control suggest themselves. One might seek to 
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many books, including The Catholic Spirit in America, The Germans, Like a Mighty Army, 
and the editor of a recently published anthology, The World’s Great Catholic Literature. 
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root out, through propaganda and education, memories of the 
ancestral past. This has been tried and, I think, found wanting. Na- 
tional inheritance values, whether these be mores or cultural ideals, 
are treasured by families, and families are still the basic units of 
society. Experience seems to indicate that if European tradition is 
discarded before a sense of identification with the American past 
has been achieved, the young generation is left with nothing to 
which it can cling. 

Another method of control is proposed by those who believe that 
the story of the American past will, if properly taught, engender 
friendliness and mutual enrichment. If we could show to successive 
generations of youngsters that immigration has been the funda- 
mental part of this nation’s experience, we should also be able to 
demonstrate that our institutions are the work of many hands, and 
that our national outlook is what it is because every member of the 
community has added his birthright to the common store. The 
English hold us in their debt, as do the Germans and the Slovaks, 
the Norwegians, and the Dutch. I believe in the value of such teach- 
ing. The fact that it has been so slow to develop is, however, not 
attributable merely to the sloth of educators. Our history is difficult 
to teach because few can dispossess themselves of their preconcep- 
tions and become objectively democratic. Perhaps the vital history 
of which we speak will not be written or expounded until we are a 
magnanimous people. How many in the South are ready to look 
upon the Negro as an immigrant and a cobuilder of America? Or 
how many typical Middle Westerners know what to make of the 
Mediterranean peoples? 

A third method envisages taking the sting out of national divi- 
sions by robbing them of most of their malignancy. I have already 
expressed the opinion that when these divisions coincide with reli- 
gious cleavages they are likely to prove much more perilous than 
they would otherwise. A good deal of the suspicion that has been the 
lot of the “Latin races” in this country undoubtedly arises from 
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the fact that these “races” are predominantly Catholic. And, con- 
versely, it is probably true that “Anglo-Saxon leadership” would 
have been accepted more gracefully had it not been Protestant. If, 
then, a spirit of friendly codperation among the major religious 
groups could be fostered, the virulence of national controversy 
would toa considerable extent disappear. 

The outlook for such codperation is not as dark as it wonld appear. 
In Europe, the large confessions have perforce learned how to face 
persecution together. And under able English leadership, the 
churches of Britain are beginning to work together for victory and 
for peace. The impact of such example upon life in the United States 
is bound to be felt. But no method is a panacea. The moral health of 
individuals and of groups depends upon a regimen at least as com- 
plex and difficult as does physical well-being. And if it is not possible 
to induce human beings to observe the simplest rules of hygiene, 
how shall we expect to find them practising moral and intellectual 
restraint? We can legitimately hope only for a gradual increase in 
the average response to education. 

Quite as much can be said about prejudices that are rooted in con- 
flicting political allegiances. It is not difficult to believe that a neigh- 
bor who belongs to a party of which one does not approve is 
governed by selfish or even improper motives. Though there has 
been some tempering of adjectives since the late nineties, when 
comment usually scraped the bottom of the linguistic pail, it is 
unfortunately probable enough that the current tendency to base 
political partisanship upon economic differences will lead, if it has 
not already led, to violent and passionate wrangling. This will not 
matter greatly unless at the same time the parties seem to follow 
religious or “racial” cleavages. One can only hope that the Ameri- 
can’s tradition of humor will not desert him, and that periodically 
at least he will pause to poke fun at his excesses. 

It seems to me that religion, often a fountain source of bellicose 
speech and action, may in the years that lie ahead come to be the 
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advocate of serenity, respect for others, and dedication to the com- 
mon good. Surely Dante’s Inferno does not portray a world as 
crammed with malevolent hatred as ours has been. Is there not some 
reason for believing that if men turned their attention to the Para- 
diso, with religion, there would be a more encouraging report to 
make of the antics of the human race? 


SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN THE 
ANTI-SEMITIC ATTITUDE* 


J. F. BROWN 


Psychologists have dealt experimentally and theoretically with 
the problem of the origin and development of social attitudes. It is 
no longer considered that these are determined solely by either the 
hereditary nature of the individual or his environment, but rather 
by the structure of the sociopsychological field. By this is meant the 
distribution throughout both the environment and the individual 
of biological, psychological, and sociological forces. Our premise is 
that to understand the nature and origin of the anti-Semitic attitude 
we must consider both the psychobiological nature of man and the 
socio-economic nature of modern culture. 

Racial antagonisms give rise to what the psychologist calls stereo- 
types. The stereotype is formed by abstracting certain characteristics 
from a class, and building these into symbols for the class. This can 
be an economical and socially valuable process only if a// the perti- 


*This article was condensed from the author’s chapter, “The Origin of the Anti-Semitic 
Attitude,” I. Graeber and S. H. Britt, eds., Jews in a Gentile World (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942). 
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nent characteristics are used in the symbol, and not if—as is the case 
here—only some are selected on a basis of emotional or evaluative 
predispositions. Anti-Semitism gives rise to a stereotype of the Jew 
which exaggerates or distorts physiognomic characteristics and cul- 
turally conditioned responses of some Jews, overgeneralizes these 
to pertain to all Jews, and completely omits other characteristics. 
In our culture anti-Semitism is always latent. Interracial hostility 
is an exacerbation of a social reaction tendency which is constantly 
present. This tendency comes from what social psychologists call 


' the in-group and out-group antagonism; that is, the tendency for 


members of any social group to emphasize feelings of affection for 
their own group and of hostility for other groups. When competi- 
tion turns to conflict, the increase in in-group solidarity bears a 
direct relationship to out-group hostility. For centuries the Jew has 
represented a minority group that has never been assimilated into 
the leading national “racial” stocks. This means there has always 
been latent anti-Semitism, because there is always latent hostility 
between in-groups and out-groups even when in certain respects the 
in-group includes the out-group, as the total-national group in a 
democracy includes the Jewish-national group. 

In order to compete with the Gentile, some Jews develop special 
economic and cultural abilities. To drive the bargain some Jews 
become sharp; this sharpness becomes distorted into the predatory 
economic aggressivity of the stereotype. To compete with the Gen- 
tile capitalist, some Jews band with other Jews; this racial codper- 
ation becomes distorted into the Jewish “binnen-moral.” When 
financial manipulation was considered below Gentile dignity, some 
Jews developed proficiency in finance; this has led to the distortion 
that all Jews are moneybags. Thus anti-Semitism forces some Jews 
into business practices that become distorted into stereotypes which 
increase anti-Semitism. Similar things happen to members of other 
groups. 

Further, the practices of the orthodox Jewish faith—the costumes 
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of the rabbi, the feast dates, the dietary prohibitions, and the use of 
Yiddish—single the Jew out, and emphasize his different culture. 

Gentile children are taught to love Christ, who was himself a Jew, 
and to hate the other Jews who murdered him. But the Christian 
faith is the authority behind many of the frustrations of childhood. 
Unconscious resentment of childhood frustration which we can 
never openly express against Christ may become expressed against 
Jews through his identification with them. 

Man begins as an animal chiefly motivated by biological mecha- 
nisms that must be controlled by society if society is to be maintained. 
The frustrated urges do not disappear but are rather repressed ; they 
are forced into the unconscious and “forgotten.” Much of our every- 
day behavior originates from repressed and unconscious motives. 
Anti-Semitism is a socially acceptable way of expending repressed 
and pent-up energy. This process makes use of three psychological 
mechanisms: (1) displacement, the discharge of emotional energy 
on objects other than the original target; (2) projection, the attribu- 
tion to others of attitudes and behaviors that cannot be accepted in 
the self; (3) rationalization, the substitution of consciously accept- 
able motives for true motives which are not consciously acceptable. 
Viewed psychologically, anti-Semitism represents a displacement of 
aggression with a projection of guilt and a rationalization of 
motives. 

The average Jew possesses a “racial” individuality, largely physi- 
ognomic, that sets him apart from the non-Jewish individual. The 
physiognomic difference leads to psychological differentiation. 
The Jew early becomes conscious of his Jewish characteristics, and 
in a culture which is dominantly Gentile is inclined to develop 
inferiority feelings. These tend to be overcompensated by aggressive 
behavior, which in its turn becomes the source of further anti- 
Semitism. 

Finally, the Jew is the biological and cultural equal of the Gentile. 
Psychologically we love, hate, and fear our equals more than our 
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’ inferiors. It is also known that outlet for emotional urges is most 
easily obtained with face-to-face love and hate objects. The Jew, who 
is so widely distributed over the earth, is everyv"here available as a 
target for aggression. 

Thus, for a variety of reasons, the Jew is the recipient of displaced 
hostility. In modern psychopathology it is realized that any 
symptom is overdetermined; that is, it results not from a single 
cause but from the combination of a number of factors. Anti- 
Semitism is a sort of sociopathology, and is overdetermined by deep 
psychobiological and socio-economic causal factors. Its control will 
be furthered only if we face it with a full realization of its nature. 


HATE AS A DISEASE 


DAVID M. LEVY 


Hostility is a normal manifestation of human behavior. Its con- 
sideration as a disease represents a study of aberrations from a clin- 
ical norm. This implies that we can establish a cultural norm of 
hostile behavior, and measure, however roughly, deviations from it. 
This is the same basic assumption in all psychological studies of 
_ personality—the ability to measure deviations from typical modes 
of feeling, thinking, and acting. 

Observations of hostile behavior are daily clinical experiences of 
the psychiatrist. Physiologists, psychologists, sociologists, and an- 
thropologists have recently made noteworthy contributions to this 
subject, which, like so many others in psychodynamics, were initi- 
ated by the genius of Sigmund Freud. Experimental data have also 
been accumulated of children in whom the manifestations of hostil- 
ity are, in principle, identical with those of all adults. All in all, 
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of the American Orthopsychiatric Association and the American Psychoanalytic Association. 
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there is sufficient information available, from these diverse sources, 
to enable us to outline certain well-defined areas. 

Typically, excepting in circumstances requiring defense against 
assault, children are trained to curb hostile impulses. This training 
starts in infancy and continues throughout life. Parental inhibitions 
of hostile impulses in infancy are reinforced by religious and social 
training, by all the requirements of disciplined behavior. In every 
social organization, from the primitive to the most complex, modi- 
fication of the hostile impulses is a basic problem, since with un- 
curbed hostile impulses, society could not endure. The individual is, 
typically, so thoroughly “trained” in this process of domestication 
that his manner of dealing with his hostile impulses appears as his 
instinctive make-up. 

The individual who releases hostile impulses, whether in the form 
of verbal or muscular attack, immediately sets into operation a chain 
of events that represent ways of modifying the attack, and of pro- 
tecting himself from their real or assumed consequences. In the 
experimental situation, the child shows clearly the operation of the 
dynamics of hostility in every phase of the act. One may see, first, a 
battle with the impulse. The child may try to prevent its release by 
going into a distracting kind of play, so that the object he wishes to 
attack is thrown out of focus. He may deny any knowledge of what 
he wishes to do. He may state his wishes, and, at the same time, his 
inability to do anything about them. He may immediately punish 
himself (in the form of striking a doll or puppet representation) for 
having the wish to attack. 

The difficulty may be focused immediately after attacking move- 
ments are released. The movements may be blocked, deflected, and 
modified in numerous ways so that the attacking hand does not 
come to grips with the object. The difficulty may come at the time 
of attack. The slap may change to a slight touch, even to a kiss. 
The attack may be changed into a purely verbal form. Once, how- 
ever, the object is assailed, a series of events occurs that is seen in the 
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dynamics of all hostile behavior. Typically, the child tries to undo 
the damage he has done, punish the doer of the deed, and attempt to 
justify the act. 

All of these phases in the hostile act may be seen in adult behavior, 
in their usual and aberrant forms. Difficulty in inhibiting the stimu- 
lus is seen both in children and adults in the form of compulsive 
aggression; cases in which the individual makes an attack in an 
automatic or explosive fashion. Deflection of the hostile act is seen 
especially in the form of displacement. The hostility is released not 
against the primary source of the hostile feeling; in fact, the source 
may not even be known to the attacker. It is released against any 
easily available target. In recent years anti-Semitism has been used 
especially in this phase of the act. In Germany, it became a socially 
sanctioned displacement, and attempts have been and are being 
made to repeat the process in this country. 

In the adult, attempts to restore or undo the act are seen in the 
forms of apologies, proof of good intention, penance, and the like. 
Self-punishing behavior of the child is seen in adult life in the form 
of self-criticism or self-denunciation. It represents a critical attack 
on the individual for committing the destructive deed. The child’s 
self-justification is seen in adult life in pure form; in rationaliza- 
tions, excuses, alibis, evasions, and other attempts to square one’s 
self with conscience. The more hostile the personality becomes, for 
whatever reason, the more likely will he employ the mechanisms 
described. He will use them more frequently, in more exaggerated 
and in more distorted form. Since the constant surge of hostile 
impulse carries with it the fear of retaliation, there develops an 
exaggerated fear of the object of attack, in keeping with the strength 
of the hostile impulse. 

When hates are used as social weapons, so that sanction is given to 
the release of hostility, a disturbance occurs in what may be de- 
scribed as the equilibrium of the hostile act; and personality distor- 
tion takes place. This distortion may be in the form of personality 
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constriction, whereby the individual is given over to the business of 
hating, and dealing with his hate. The paranoid state represents the 
highest aberration of this form. Then the individual sees enemies 
everywhere, exaggerates their evil aspects into delusional forms, 
and is on the watch for the retaliatory attack to a bizarre degree. 
Between this highly pathological end product and the normal, there 
are numerous and observable gradations. The prejudiced individual 
may represent merely an identification with the accepted prejudice 
of a special group. Even within that grcup, however, this prejudice 
may color a personality to a point resembling the paranoid, but 
without the more lurid symptoms and personality disorganization. 
That is, he may be a narrow individual, make false generalizations, 
exaggerate small events to justify his hate, and be quite distorted in 
terms of his prejudice, though without general intellectual damage. 
All the preachers and disseminators of hate must reckon with the 
sin of creating distorted personalities, since any number of individu- 
als, otherwise socially adjusted, need only a strong incentive of the 
clever and aggressive hater to become diseased with hate. 

In general, the dynamics of hate, as outlined, include the most 
frequent types. Not included are those psychopaths whose personal- 
ity structure is so defective that the inhibitions to hostile acts—the 
self-critic, restoring, and need of justification—are crippled. Not 
included, also, are the hate perverts, sadists for whom brutality rep- 
resents some form of sexual gratification. 

The various anxieties, jealousies, injustices—the various frustra- 
tions that set the impulse of hate in operation—cannot be discussed 
in this brief outline. In general, however, certain directions may be 
traced, starting with their origins in particular patterns of family 
relationships. Thus, the individual whose experience early in life is 
centralized in impotent rebellion against a tyrannical older adult, 
whether father, mother, or older brother or sister, develops rebel- 
lious attitudes against authority, and especially when he has been a 
failure in his career. Hostilities derived from this source may be 
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unusually generalized, and the individual may attack the entire 
social structure in which he happens to live. In some children, 
rivalry with the other brothers or sisters may specialize in the form 
of holding on to possessions. The child prevents any one from touch- 
ing his toys or taking his objects. This manifestation is frequent 
enough. However, it may become quite a specialized personality 
reaction. The objects that are held so tightly are usually interpreted 
as manifestations of the need of love, symbolic of the original rela- 
tionship with the mother. Such children put up a tremendous fight 
when an attempt is made to take or persuade them to give up any 
possession. Generally, when the emotions of the individual are 
strongly invested in possession and prestige, whatever the origin 
may be, change in the status quo engenders strong anxiety. The 
hostility is then directed to any one or anything that represents a 
threat to the established conditions of life. Such people are easily 
rendered suspicious to any one who promulgates change, and see a 
radical step in any liberal move. They are the reactionaries in every 
society. 

The straight line from the childhood experience to the adult man- 
ifestation may appear quite simplified in this account. Naturally the 
patterns are more numerous and complex. Nevertheless, examples 
of certain personality types along the lines specified may be quite 
discernible in any social group. 


EIGHTH GRADERS EXAMINE THEIR ATTITUDES 


TEACHERS OF THE EIGHTH GRADES 
Corpus Christi School, New York, N.Y. 


The present world situation with its succession of stirring events 
has done much to revive old prejudices and create new ones. Today 
an intelligent citizen must be on guard against the distortion of 
truth by propagandists. The schools have a responsibility to teach 
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children techniques of identifying and analyzing these prejudices 


and conflicting propagandas. 

Our country is made up of people who differ in race, nationality, 
and religion. If we are to protect our democratic freedom, it is 
essential for teachers to lead pupils to understand their fellowmen; 
to respect the differences they offer, particularly differences in race, 
nationality, and religion; to let that understanding and respect 
shape their behavior and their relations with their neighbors; to 
throw a searchlight of truth on propaganda to see if it is upheld by 
facts. 

A program such as is described below will do much to develop 
open-mindedness, critical thinking, and wholesome attitudes among 
the pupils and will inevitably turn out children who will be more 
tolerant of other people. That some children have prejudices that 
need to be ironed out is evident. A great deal of ill feeling that exists 
today among peoples and nations is due to the failure to bring citi- 
zens to think kindly of all people. The elementary-school teacher is 
faced with the problem of educating for good fellowship. 

The following is a description of a program carried out by the 
Eighth Grades in Corpus Christi School. After listening to a discus- 
sion and dramatization on the “United Nations” by the School of 
the Air of the Americas, the eighth graders launched into a lively 
and interesting discussion. During the discussion many problems 
arose. These are some of the most pertinent: 


What causes disunity among nations? 


Corpus Christi School is a Catholic parochial school in New York City. Its program of 
education for social responsibility and Americanism is outstanding. The Reverend George 
B. Ford is pastor of the parish. 
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How can a better understanding among people be developed? 
Have we Americans a need for better understanding of each other? 


Why are we prejudiced against certain people or groups of people? 


An exploratory period followed this discussion. This was de- 
signed to give opportunity to read, to discuss, and to delve into 
recent books and pamphlets on this question. It was of interest to 
note that many of the prejudices of these children were not created 
by the present world war. Personal experience as well as family 
background colored the feelings of this particular group. The chil- 
dren expressed their sentiments in these words: 


The Jews are clannish and aggressive. They are overrunning our coun- 
try and taking business away from our people. 

One never sees a Jewish person doing menial work. 

My uncle had some business dealings with a Jewish man. He says the 


Jews are not honest. 
The Negroes would rather live on relief than work for an honest living. 
My father will not hire a Negro man to work for him. 
The Negroes are dishonest. A Negro boy stole my brother’s car. 
I am afraid of the Negroes because they do so much killing. 
Everytime I go to Harlem I wish some one would take it over and clean 


it up. The Negroes are lazy. 

When I was playing a piece composed by Beethoven, my mother told 
me to stop playing it because Beethoven was a German. 

I distrust the Russians because of reports I’ve heard about them. 

The Japanese are sly and tricky. 

Too many refugees are coming to our country. They are taking work 
away from the Americans. 


These attitudes could not be overcome merely by preaching good 
rill. It was necessary to get at the root of them in order to eliminate 
cuch misunderstanding. 

If only the bad points of any group are stressed, there is danger of 
spreading prejudices among children who have none. By emphasiz- 
ing the good qualities of a people much ill will may be overcome. 
What one sees depends on what one is looking for. There must be 
recognition that there are good and bad traits in all peoples. Nega- 
tive points were analyzed in terms of environmental background. 
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Reading and research work were done by individual pupils and 
by committees. The classes met frequently to discuss their findings 
and to pool their ideas. At these informal meetings differences of 
opinion were freely discussed, critical thinking was encouraged, and 
a candid expression of thought solicited. One of the children sug- 
gested that the classes assemble for a discussion that would bring out 
only the good points of any minority group. This was done. As the 
discussion proceeded it became clear that each mistrusted group 
had significant contributions to bring to the general well-being of 
society. A perusal of the following comments of the children shows 
the development that took place in their thinking as they brought 
out each worthy quality discovered in the peoples whom they were 
describing: 

Many of the Jews are deeply religious. 

The Jews are to be admired because they are ambitious to get ahead 
and better themselves. 

History tells us that the Jewish people as far back as the time of Christ 
have been limited to dealing with money to make a living. They have 
ability along this line; why criticize them for it? 

The Jews are aggressive because for centuries they have been persecuted. 

We have limited the Negroes to such jobs as porters, houseworkers, 
and similar tasks that require very little training. 

Labor unions have existed for over a hundred years, yet only within the 
last few months have some of these opened their doors to Negro people. 

Negroes are not lazy. We have deprived them of the opportunity to 
work. 

Because Negro men cannot find employment, the Negro mother is 
obliged to do menial work which takes her away from her family. 

Climatic conditions have made the Negroes a slow-moving race. 

It has been the tradition of this country to welcome the oppressed and 
suffering from every land. 

We should be glad for every other human being. 

A whole group or race of people should not be criticized for the faults 
of individuals. 

Many people of different nationalities, races, and creeds have contrib- 
uted to the upkeep of America. 

A good Christian will not think of a person as a Jew, a Negro, or a 
foreigner; he will think of him only as a human being. 
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One of the children sensed that the idealism expressed in these 
statements might be lost for lack of being practical. She said, “I 
think we should analyze our faults which tend to bring out these 
undesirable traits in other groups. My mother taught me this prayer, 
‘Lord, reform the world but begin on me.’” Directly the pupils 
began searching their own hearts which bore fruit in a fund of 


significant suggestions: 


Jews are as sensitive to prejudice as we are; by trying to keep them 
down we have brought out the worst in them. We have made them 
aggressive. 

It is because we have suppressed and persecuted the Jews and Negroes 
that they have been forced to do things which make them appear crafty, 
underhanded, and sly. 

By being mean and distant toward the Negroes we have manifested an 
un-Christian and un-American spirit. 

I have been critical toward the Negroes for not working and for living 
on relief. We Americans can blame ourselves for this condition because 
we have given the Negroes only menial tasks. I know such degrading 
work would not be an inspiration to me. 

I understand now why many of the Negro children I know are lawless 
and destructive. Their mothers are not home to give these children the 
training that our mothers give us because many of the Negro women are 
forced to be the support of their families since we will not employ the men. 

Because I chanced to be born white does not give me license to segre- 
gate the Negroes and act uncharitably toward them. They were born 
black. 

Those of us who discriminate against Jews, Negroes, or foreigners 
should remember that it is only because of the hospitality of Americans of 
another generation that we are here today to enjoy the blessings of Ameri- 
can life. 

We should think intelligently and independently and not allow our- 
selves to be swayed by propaganda. 

We would think more kindly of each other if we remember that all of 
us are brothers because we have a common Father, God. 

It is important to study the history of each persecuted group and guard 
against getting our causes and effects confused. 
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From the preceding comments of the pupils it is apparent that 
an understanding of the question has come to them. They realize 
that they have not solved the problem. One of the children summed 
up the need for continued study in these words, “I think that this 
isn’t a matter that can be settled entirely by small discussion groups 
such as ours, but by further study in High Schools and by national 
speeches. All of our people need to be educated.” 

These children are being guided to examine their prejudices and 
find out how they as individuals can help to wipe out ill-feeling 
toward other races. It is true that at times their emotional reactions 
may get the upper hand, but it is also true that they are beginning to 
develop sound criteria for examining such reactions. When true 
Christian living follows on such education, we shall transcend our 
humanity, accepting all men as brothers under the common father- 
hood of God. Then we shall respect our fellowmen as individuals 
who are endowed with all the rights that make them members of a 
great human fraternity. 


THE ROLE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS IN IMPROVING 
INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 


HYMEN ALPERN \ 


Since it is generally agreed that character training is caught rather 
than taught, the educator and the school can best combat undesir- 
able cultural attitudes by indirection. To have Negroes, for instance, 
eat in our lunchrooms, sit in our classes, play on our teams, without 
making any fuss about it, does far more good than making children 


conscious of a “Negro problem.” 


Hymen Alpern is Principal of Evander Childs High School, New York City. He is an 
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guage instruction, and intercultural education. 
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While education to develop codperation among diverse racial 
elements should be incidental, it must not be accidental; a by-prod- 
uct of educational activity, true, but not a hit-and-miss proposition, 
A definite plan must be outlined, specific goals set out, and the 
curriculum, methodology, and activities of both faculty and stu- 
dents, in classrooms and out, all must be utilized, for the teaching of 
brotherhood should be a continuous process throughout the year. 

The technique to be employed will naturally vary. One thing we 
must not do, however, is to indulge in glittering generalities and 
pious injunctions to the effect that intolerance is bad, and that good 
boys and good girls are not guilty of it. Emphatic recitals of causes, 
wrongs, injustices, atrocities, and negative suggestions and admoni- 
tions may easily defeat their purposes. Campaigns for tolerance 
often magnify and emphasize situations to which adjustment may 
already have been made. There are children who are little or not 
at all troubled by racial differences until they are brought to their 
attention by such tactical errors. 

That intercultural education will be most effective which leaves 
the students with the convictions and feelings that there are basic 
similarities in all peoples, that human beings are moved by the same 
fundamental forces, the same needs and wants, the same aspira- 
tions; that all societies have many resemblances; that life every- 
where is marked by an overwhelming sameness of triviality in daily 
living, and only moments of unselfish idealism illuminate the drab 
monotony of human existence in all climes. Greater emphasis, then, 
should be placed upon similarities than upon differences. Stressing 
likenesses will decrease the instinctive fear of the unknown and its 
worst product—hatred. 

Tolerance is emotional and imaginative. It can be trained to 
greater sensitiveness and generosity through art, especially such 
forms that call for group participation, choral speaking, singing, 
acting. In utilizing the emotional appeal, use should be made of the 
normal sympathy for the underdog, for any one of us may, in a 
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given time and place, become the underdog. Indeed, it could be 
shown that America can survive only if we all fight for the under- 
dog now, so that some day there may be others who will fight for 
us—or better still, who will not need to fight for us. 

It is our function as educators, however, not to rely too strongly 
upon the emotional appeal. We must give due consideration to 
creating understanding as well as feeling. The high-school student's 
understanding will be advanced by hammering at the factors of 
interdependence and of the need for hanging together for mutual 
security. In the final count, every one is a member of a minority 
group of one kind or another, if only in a vocational or economic 
sense. Using this membership as an analogy, the individual can be 
made to understand the parallel with racial or religious minorities. 
It can readily be shown how profound our ignorance is of one an- 
other, and that ignorance begets misunderstanding, and misunder- 
standing begets hatred and intolerance, and hatred and intolerance 
beget only evil, which, in the long run, is harmful to all. 

Every subject in the secondary-school curriculum can contribute 
to our goal. The study of history can establish the fact that migra- 
tions of people have made a pure race a grotesque fiction, and the 
claim of a superior race only a means for persecution, that civiliza- 
tions have risen and fallen, that culture and science are th products 
of all branches of the tree of mankind, and that environmental fac- 
tors have greatly influenced the achievements of people. No subject 
lends itself better to the utilization of the emotional appeal than 
English, particularly in poetry, drama, and dramatics. Appreciation 
and love for our fellow man can be developed by a study of the lives 
of Americans and foreigners of different backgrounds and origins, 
by a living newspaper technique in playwriting, and by autobio- 


graphical revelations of the universal trials and tribulations of 


humankind. Mathematics and the sciences, the classics, and the 
modern languages—each can contribute in manifold ways. 
The classroom serves primarily as the place where students 
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acquire knowledge, but learning the ways of people takes place 
largely outside of the classroom. That is why the extracurriculum 
should be utilized for the development of good neighborliness. In 
the high school, especially, the elaborate extracurricular programs of 
clubs, squads, and teams provide an excellent opportunity for chil- 
dren to learn to respect differences and to work together. As in the 
case of the curriculum proper, so with the extracurriculum, the 
method is the indirect one, but here, too, the work needs planning, 
foresight, and control. For example, the clubs should be representa- 
tive of the heterogeneous school population. The membership of 
each club should constitute a cross section of the pupils in the school. 
For that reason it is bad to have exclusively Jewish clubs, or Italian, 
or Irish, or Negro associations. For that reason, too, the more pro- 
gressive high schools ban fraternities and sororities. Moreover, in 
the organization of all teams and squads, the faculty advisers should 
consciously apply the principle of racial nondiscrimination. This 
principle in practice should be checked and exemplified by suitable 
publicity, pointing to the diversified makeup of outstanding, suc- 
cessful winning combinations. Where a coach has an opportunity 
to have a team composed of an Irishman, a Jew, an Italian, and a 
Negro, that is infinitely preferable to an undiversified team, every- 
thing else being equal. Living together tolerantly and helpfully, 
students could be led to see, is conducive to the proper school spirit 
and reveals loyalty to the finest in American traditions. Bringing 
joy to others gives us all a sense of worthiness. The extracurriculum 
might, therefore, even be expanded to take in social work beyond 
the school walls. 

In the entire educational program of improving intercultural re- 
lations, the teacher’s role is of paramount importance. He himself 
must be free from prejudice and possess instincts that are thoroughly 
democratic. His concept of democracy must be a functional one 
rather than a mechanistic one. He must have such personality as will 
lead students to feel that he is a person of integrity and ideals. It is 
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obviously futile for a bigoted, intolerant teacher to acclaim the vir- 
tues of tolerance. A teacher’s prejudices are evident in many subtle 
ways which do not escape the keen observations of our pupils. He 
must possess breadth of vision and magnanimity of spirit. He must, 
by his conduct, exemplify what is best in human relationships. Arbi- 
trary, capricious, and despotic conduct on the part of the teacher sets 
abad model for the student in whom he is trying to implant Ameri- 
can ideals of fair play, tolerance, and understanding. Moreover, 
many teachers themselves need special education in intercultural 
relations, for they are the products of an educational process that did 
not give too much attention to this problem. Study groups, lectures, 
film showings, etc., for the reorientation of the teachers’ cultural 
provincialism must precede any effective collaboration by them in 
the intercultural education of the children. 

Weare at this moment at the crossroads of civilization, and more 
than ever the touchstone of a nation’s greatness is not the jubilation 
of the majority, but the laments of the minorities. Only as these 
laments become echoes of far-off days will America achieve her full 
stature. Only as she eliminates the fictitious frontiers between man 
and man will she, at last, keep her rendezvous with destiny. And 
in this magnificent and perilous voyage, the teacher is not a mere 
traveler, but a pilot—resourceful, ever vigilant, undaunted. 


COLLEGES EXIST TO PROMOTE UNITY 


M. WILLARD LAMPE 


Colleges and universities are in a unique position to provide reme- 
dies for prejudice and conflict among groups differing in race and 
culture. The doing of this is involved in the very purpose of these 
institutions. Every college worthy of the name is a community of 
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scholars, teachers, and students; and every university worthy of the 
name, in all its diversity reflects the unity of the universe. These in- 
stitutions should be our best hospitals for all diseases due to prejudice 
and to the various viruses of misunderstanding and hostility among 
groups. This is their essential business. 

This article will mention four remedies in the order of their nat- 
uralness to these institutions. The discussion will proceed from the 
general to the more specific. 

The first remedy is the simple, painstaking discovery and teach- 
ing of the truth about our world. An atmosphere of commitment to 
the truth, whatever it is, wherever it may lead, is wholesome tonic 
for any disease in human relationships. One reason for this is that 
the study of our world at every point brings to light the presence or 
the value of codperativeness, without which we would not have a 
“universe” or a “society.” Truth-loving scholarship reveals differ- 
ences, but, even more, an underlying unity. To be sure, no intellec- 
tual pursuit by itself will cure prejudice which is rooted in the emo- 
tional rather than the rational life, but this very fact and all that may 
be related to it constitute an area of study, into which colleges, good 
ones at least, are equipped to go, and where honest work counts 
tremendously toward the goal we have in view. Every department 

from astronomy to zodlogy, from geology to religion, may make a 
positive contribution, in the measure in which they are true to the 
spirit of honest and liberal education. 

A second remedy, in line with the genius of colleges and univer- 
sities, is the stimulation on the campus of a type of community liv- 
ing, characterized by a social unity in the midst of cultural and 
inherited differences. The chief business of higher education is to 
train youth and adults to live responsibly, and, which is the same 
thing, to cultivate among our individualisms friendly forms of 
social solidarity. When colleges do not do this, they are recreant to 
their trust, whether as American or as Christian institutions. As a 
rule they have unsurpassed opportunities to teach people of varied 
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background to live together in mutually helpful ways, and so to 
develop the best in each individual. To be sure, here as elsewhere, 
this task calls for wisdom and courage, but a college without wisdom 
and courage should go out of existence. 

A third remedy, closely related to the second, is to deal with the 
problem continuously and specifically in many extracurricular 
ways. Religious leaders of different faiths, separately or together, 
may be brought to the campus for addresses and conferences. Inter- 
faith and interracial groups of faculty, students, and townsfolk are 
possible. Such occasions as Thanksgiving and Brotherhood Week 
offer opportunities. In the employment of teachers and other em- 
ployees, it is possible for colleges, within the limits of their charter 
and purpose, to secure representatives of different faiths, races, and 
culture. Most of all, colleges with a religious tradition can help to 
make their religion vital by bringing cultural conflicts within the 
scope of sincere worship at chapel or vespers. Such things should be 
normal in college life, and may be very effective. 

Finally, colleges and universities may bring the subject of inter- 
cultural relations into the curriculum itself, and through courses 
and parts of courses, even through schools and departments, make it 
asubject of thorough study. As an illustration of one serious attempt 
to do this, it is natural for the writer to mention the School of Reli- 
gion at the State University of Iowa, of which he has been the Ad- 
ministrative Director from its founding over fifteen years ago. This 
school, reaching a considerable portion of the student body, func- 
tions as an integral part of the University’s College of Liberal Arts; 
its courses are accredited toward the University’s degrees; and its fac- 
ulty, consisting of Jewish rabbi, Catholic priest, and Protestant min- 
isters, have full standing as teachers in the University. It is a carefully 
organized form of codperation between the State University and the 
religious groups of the commonwealth, no State funds being used 
for the support of the several religious professorships. Typical 
courses offered are an Interfaith Seminar, made up of a limited 
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number of students representing different religious groups, and a 
freshman course entitled Religion and Ethics, which uses as a text- 
book The Religions of Democracy, the three sections of which on 
Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism are taught respectively by 
the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant teachers of the School. This 
course, like all others in the School, is optional, and 80 students are 
enrolled this year. While no scientific attempt has yet been made to 
measure the influence of this work, there is reason to say that, as an 
instrument of interfaith understanding and good will, its ramifica- 
tions on and beyond the campus are widespread. Other plans are in 
use elsewhere, but this single illustration must suffice to show what 
may be done. The continuous and scholarly study of the areas of 
prejudice and cultural conflict is a kind of remedy, which, obviously, 
educational institutions should be best able to provide. 

These four remedies reinforce each other. Together they are sure 
to curb prejudice and to promote strong unity in the midst of hon- 
est differences. And they are what colleges are for! 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


CLAIR S. WIGHTMAN 


To develop in college students appreciation of the richness and 
value of various cultures is a problem that must be approached with 
courage and humility. It is not a problem thrust upon us solely asa 
result of the war, but the winning of the war and the peace to follow 
is directly related to the relations that exist between the various 
racial and religious groups. The problem, therefore, is that of pre- 
venting the intensification of undesirable opinions, of eliminating 
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deep-seated prejudices, and also of building positive desirable atti- 
tudes and emotions. The solution might seem quite simple, for in 
reality the method or technique for the attainment of the desired 
end is actual practice of democracy, but there still remains an enor- 
mous gap between our stated principles of democracy and our prac- 
tices. Lip service alone and vicarious experience of democracy will 
not solve the problem. There must be a definite program for im- 
proving relationships among various racial and religious groups. 
The possibilities of attaining the desired objectives become prob- 
abilities where there is recognition of the fact that variations in cul- 
tural pattern are important assets of democracy. Unless the admin- 
istrative head of the college recognizes that cultural variation and 
diversity are potentially good antidotes to authoritarianism, and the 
instructional staff accepts the role of the college as that of a dynamic, 
constructive force, the institution cannot become a real bulwark for 
democracy. To function properly, therefore, it should have an inter- 
culturally mixed faculty, for, with such a faculty, there will not be a 
haphazard, spurious exposure to cultural differentiation. Moreover, 
any narrow attitude of condescension on the part of those who may 
not be intrinsically interested in the extension of cultural relation- 
ships will not long persist in a wholesome atmosphere of apprecia- 
tion and understanding. 

As an essential part of the program there must be extensive codp- 
eration with other community agencies. The college is but one insti- 
tution among the many that should work on the program. It must 
codperate with the parents, the homes, the school, the church. True, 
the college may function somewhat as a pioneer in the field of social 
welfare, but probably it will render its greatest service by not trying 
to create, alone and unaided, a social system. 

In different communities various factors may serve as deterrents 
in the development of a program, but the fundamental needs of the 
individual remain relatively the same in all communities. Every in- 
dividual longs for recognition and security. He seeks new experi- 
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ences but he also wants the haven of feeling that he belongs to the 
group. This feeling he cannot attain if he does not experience favor. 
able response from fellow beings. | 

A foremost factor that makes for conflict among the various 
groups is the propaganda of those who would create dissension in 
order to further their own ends. Propaganda loaded with myths and 
legends becomes a powerful implement for fostering racial and 
religious prejudices and antagonisms. To such insidious attacks the 
college must vigorously oppose propaganda loaded with facts and 
tested principles. Assembly programs and public forums sponsored 
by the college provide excellent opportunities for democratic dis- 
cussion and the presentation of information by competent persons 
who are representatives of, or who represent, various races and 
groups. The eradication of prejudices and hatreds cannot be 
attained by pooling of ignorance, by the lecture method, or by edict 
of administrators or executives. Knowledge is an essential for con- 
structive work. In addition to the intellectual phase, there is the 
problem of conditioning emotion. Feelings and emotions that are 
nebulous in early years intensify with the process of maturation, 
and may result in deep-seated conviction at the college age. If there 
is no program for adjustment of differences between various 
cultural groups, for reconciliation to cultural variations, and also 
for the building of appreciations, then antipathies, prejudices, and 
hatreds may develop and become veritable barnacles that obstruct 
the development of democracy and impede its progress. 

The program is not so much that of instructing prospective 
teachers in the methods they will later use with boys and girls in the 
schools as it is one of habituating the college students themselves to 
right feeling and acting. Practice in right relationships is impera- 
tive. The classes in psychology and sociology may get a theoretical 
explanation of “out-group” and “in-group” relationships, but this 
alone is not adequate. Each and every college student must be 
aroused to awareness that the concomitant of the “we” and “they” 
feelings is antagonism. 
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In recognition of this awareness, the college has definite respon- 
sibilities. It should abandon all racial and religious restrictions for 
determining quotas in admission. It should offer specific courses in 
intercultural education, and should sponsor international-relations 
clubs and intercultural-education institutes. The courses should 
give the students scientific information and a good background of 
facts in the field of anthropology, but facts alone and lecture courses 
do not provide a complete answer to the problem. They may ex- 
plode the myth of race superiority, but desirable feelings and emo- 
tions will not necessarily develop as a consequent to factual 
presentations. The college must find sets of common interest which 
conflicting groups can share together; it must also know the various 
relationships that groups enjoy and the cultural values that are 
prized by the various groups. 

With knowledge the college will utilize the radio, visual educa- 
tion, recordings and other artistic presentations to bring groups 
together. The radio program “Americans All; Immigrants All” 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education is an excellent 
illustration of the kind of program that can be utilized with mixed 
groups. Nor should the sharing of interests be restricted to the 
classes in sociology, psychology, and the social studies. These ex- 
periences are for all of the students in the college. To have the vari- 
ous cultural groups bring to the college their artistic presentations 
is of much greater value than to take the sociology class to the slums 
and “foreign” sections of the city. The extracurricular phase of 
college life provides excellent opportunity for sharing of common 
intéfests. All clubs and activities of the college should maintain open 
membership. The various groups should work and play together if 
we wish to live together in peace. 

In all of these activities there must of necessity be well-planned 
guidance. Some of the aforementioned prescriptions will be diffi- 
cult for those who wish to retain racial and religious exclusiveness. 
For those who harbor such feelings of personal inferiority or per- 
secution that they must have a scapegoat to build up their own 
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morale and feeling of dominance, the prescriptions will be almost 
impossible. There are, of course, alternatives, one of which is the 
avowed program of the foreign dictators for building a race of 
superior people. That we shall never accept. We must make demo- 
cracy work to the extent that our minorities will not cry out to us, 
“How can I hear what you say when what you do speaks so loud?” 


A COMMUNITY’S TOTAL WAR AGAINST PREJUDICE 


ALICE L. HALLIGAN 


The citizens of Springfield, Massachusetts, claim no other dis- 
tinctions for their community-school program than two: they have 
avoided moral preachment and clichés and they have enlisted all 
community efforts in education in their program. They believe that 
one cannot read his destiny by the light of clichés however bright 
that light may be; that words like liberty, equality of opportunity, 
and inalienable rights must be applied to real situations to gain real 
meaning; and that certainly if the attempt to realize our democratic 
ideals is not a continuous process it will lose its strength and direc- 
tive power. 

In October 1939, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews proposed to Dr. John Granrud, superintendent of schools in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the launching of a program for the 
teaching of democracy in Springfield. In planning such a program, 
since the schools had always been conscious of their obligations to 
the community in the training of an honest, intelligent electorate, 
they could build on a foundation already laid. Also, since it was the 
practice of the Superintendent and the School Committee to ap- 
point teachers and administrative officers on grounds of character 
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and ability alone, inevitably many races, nationalities, and religious 
groups were included. The paradox of a large school population of 
Negro, Italian, Jewish, French, and Anglo-Saxon origin and an ex- 
clusively Anglo-Saxon teaching force did not exist. These factors 
helped to provide a favorable “climate” for the experiment. 

In October 1939, Dr. Granrud appointed a committee represent- 
ative of all the educational levels in the school system, including 
supervisors, principals, and classroom teachers, to study the prob- 
lems involved in organizing the program. After much deliberation 
and study, the committee came to these conclusions: 

1. Many of the prejudices, biases, and undemocratic attitudes evi- 
dent among the children are reflections of forces and factors outside 
the school, such as the home, the street, the club, and sometimes 
even the church; the program for democracy should not, therefore, 
be designed solely for the children in the schools but should reach 
the parents and the adult world which conditioned the child’s 
environment and thinking. 

2. One of the major weaknesses of previous attempts to inculcate 
democratic ideas was the fact that the teaching had been too ideal- 
ized. Youngsters were given to understand that we in this country 
had already achieved a perfect democracy. This teaching and 
idealization did not coincide with the realities of the youngsters’ 
experiences. They soon became disillusioned because their own 
observations invalidated the idealizations. Children were taught, 
for example, that this was a land of equal opportunity and that in 
this country people were not discriminated against because of race, 
religion, or creed. But the Negro girl knew very well that even 
though she were an excellent stenographer, there was little possi- 
bility of securing a position as a stenographer; and the boy with a 
foreign-sounding name knew that his chances for securing a good 
- position were not so good as those of his classmates who had Anglo- 
Saxon names. The committee decided, therefore, that issues should 
be faced squarely; that, while a positive and affirmative position on 
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democratic ideals would be taken, it should be emphasized that we 
had not yet achieved the perfect democracy which is our goal; that 
the weaknesses in our democratic processes should be pointed out, 
and the question how these weaknesses could be corrected and how 
our democratic processes could be strengthened should be discussed 
realistically. 

3. In order to eradicate blind and intolerant attitudes it was im- 
perative that pupils understand all the constituent elements of our 
population, the historical backgrounds of these elements, and their 
contributions to American life. 

4. Finally, it was essential that democratic ideals be presented to 
students in a dynamic fashion calculated to fire their enthusiasm 
and to inspire their devotion to democracy as the best means of 
achieving the good life for all our people. 

In order to achieve these objectives, activities were introduced 
consonant with the abilities of students on each level of the school 
system. In the elementary school with the general purpose in mind, 
learning was centered around and integrated into “living and work- 
ing together.” In one elementary school the objectives of learning 
to value the privileges of living in the United States of America, 
developing an understanding of some fundamental concepts of 
democracy, working well together, and giving each child an oppor- 
tunity to make his contribution to the group found expression in 
making a series of decorative panels, depicting fundamental con- 
cepts of democracy. This work was a joint enterprise involving 
every child. Together they planned the composition. They decided 
upon the pupils most capable of assuming the more responsible 
tasks. They learned to criticize and accept criticism. In the course of 
the work they gained a keener realization of our interdependence 
with other nations, a better understanding of the contributions of 
other peoples to our civilization, growth in independent thinking, 
and added appreciation of the significance of democracy. 

During the past year each teacher in the elementary schools has 
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selected one child under her caré, analyzed that child’s qualities of 
citizenship and studied his growth for one year. In order to help in 
this process it has often been advisable to codperate with the home, 
the church, and the social agencies. From the mass of material 
gathered together it is hoped that there may be evolved an adequate 
scale in measuring citizenship for the use of all teachers. 

Junior-high-school studies centered around an appreciation of 
the rich heritage of America. A study of the contributions of the 
various nationalities to the development of our country and more 
specifically to the growth of Springfield was undertaken. Students 
gathered information from newspaper files, from records of the 
American Historical Society, and from autobiographics of the for- 
eign born. Art, music, English, and social-studies classes worked 
together in preparing illustrative material. Students in junior high 
school, tested before and after studying this unit of work, showed 
considerable gain in tolerance and appreciation. They are being 
conditioned to make of our divergent cultures a bright pattern of 
strength and variety. | 

The objectives of the work of the senior high schools are: to pro- 
vide opportunities for democratic self-government; to analyze the 
problems confronting us today, studying both the weaknesses and 
strengths of our democratic processes and determining how the 
former could be corrected and strengthened; to establish a positive 
working philosophy based upon democratic principles; to evaluate 
one’s own prejudices and biases; to study public opinion in a democ- 
racy and to understand how it is influenced; to teach students how 
to weigh evidence, how to reach conclusions objectively, and how 
to distinguish between fact and opinion. 

Before the program was begun students were tested by objective- 
type tests, especially constructed for the purpose, for “open-mind- 
edness,” “ability to distinguish between fact and opinion,” “ability 
to analyze conflicting statements,” “critical evaluations,” and “sup- 
port of generalizations.” A second form of the same test was ad- 
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ministered after the program was completed. The tests indicated 
that progress had been made by the students in learning to think 
critically. 

It was felt by both students and teachers that many of the young- 
sters had progressed considerably in overcoming their prejudices 
because of the self-analysis and open discussion conducted in class, 
For example, in a discussion on discrimination against Negroes in 
employment it was demonstrated that many employers insisted 
that they had no objection to hiring Negroes but that the white em- 
ployees objected to them: All the students, consequent upon the 
discussion, condemned discrimination in employment and avowed 
that when employed they would work alongside their Negro fel- 
lows just as they now studied and played with them in the public 
schools. 

A comparable program for democracy was launched on the adult 
level with these purposes: to interpret the public-school effort to 
parents and to the adult community; to develop an intelligent and 
active interest on the part of adults in communal affairs and in dem- 
ocratic processes; to provide for intelligent discussions of current 
problems under competent leadership; to initiate action toward 
correcting some of the community practices and traditional habits 
which are inimical to democratic theory and practice. 

In order to effect these purposes some of the activities are as 
follows: 

1. The newspapers and radio were utilized to arouse interest in 
the program. 

2. While free public forums had been sponsored in Springfield 
during the past six years, controversial subjects were introduced for 
the first time with competent authorities taking opposing positions. 

3. A film forum series was presented on vital social and economic 
problems such as housing, municipal government, and the problem 
of racial, religious, and economic minorities. The discussions fol- 
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lowing the film showing were led by experts and were focused on 
local problems. 

4. Prior to the November elections nonpartisan political meetings 
were sponsored in public-school buildings. Candidates for office 
of both political parties spoke from the same platform and answered 
questions and criticism from the floor. It was a true revival of the 
old New England town meeting. 

5. In codperation with the Council of Social Agencies an investi- 
gation of the conditions of domestic workers employed in private 
homes was undertaken and standards for fair working conditions 
in household employment were established. Representatives of all 
the major women’s clubs in the city subscribed to these standards. 

6. Again in codperation with the Council of Social Agencies an 
investigation of the social and economic conditions of the Negro 
population in Springfield was undertaken with a view to improving 
those conditions. The investigation is now well under way. 

7. Through the School Placement Bureau slow but steady pro- 
gress has been made in breaking down discrimination in employ- 
ment. 7 

8. The adult evening classes have fostered a realistic discussion of 
social, economic, and political problems. 

9. Neighborhood forums were introduced to discuss firsthand 
accounts of life in the armed services and the individual’s adjust- 
ment to the strains of wartime living. 

In this fashion is Springfield waging “total war” on intolerance, 
bigotry, and the foes of democracy. After three years of experimen- 
tation with a realistic type of citizenship program in Springfield, 
Dr. John Granrud stated: “It is my conviction that our public 
schools can do far more than they have in the past to develop de- 
mocratic attitudes and to eradicate the prejudices and biases which 
undermine the very cornerstone of our national life. There is no 
place in America for racial or religious intolerance or for discrimi- 
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natory practices, whether they be social, economic, or political. The 
years ahead may be trying ones indeed. They will require of all 
citizens resolute courage, clear thinking, boundless faith, and pro- 
found devotion to the democratic way of life.” 


THE COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP OF 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


GEORGE JOHNSON 


In the year 1939, the occasion being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Catholic University of America, the bishops of 
the United States commissioned that institution to prepare curricula 
and teaching materials on Christian social living and American 
citizenship for use in the Catholic schools of the United States. In 
accordance with this mandate, the Rector of the University, the late 
Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan, organized the Commission on Ameri- 
can Citizenship. The Commission is made up of both Catholics and 
non-Catholics and numbers 144. The actual development of the pro- 
ject was entrusted to the Right Reverend Francis J. Haas, dean of 
the School of Social Science, and the Reverend George Johnson of 
the Department of Education in the University. An Advisory Com- 
mittee for the purpose of aiding in the planning of the project was 
formed consisting of the following persons: Herbert C. F. Bell, 
Professor of History, Wesleyan University; Franklin Dunham, 
Director, National Catholic Community Service; Charles G. Fen- 
wick, Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College; James L. 
Hanley, Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence, Rhode Is- 
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land; F. Ernest Johnson, Professor of Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Science, University 
of Chicago; David A. McCabe, Professor of Economics, Princeton 
University; Florence Stratemeyer, Professor of Education, Colum- 
bia University; Henry C. Taylor, Director, Farm Foundation, 
Chicago; Howard E. Wilson, Professor of Education, Harvard 
University. 

There exists in the Catholic Church a definite body of social and 
economic teaching which it should be the function of Catholic 
education to translate into practice. This has never been done as 
effectively as might be wished, due very largely to the compulsion 
under which Catholic schools and colleges have labored in order 
to meet the ever increasing demands upon their facilities and their 
personnel. Though there does exist a Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion that is fairly definite, it has not been adequately implemented 
by textbooks and courses of study. It has been left very largely to the 
teacher to interpret the branches of the curriculum to the learner in 
accordance with fundamental Catholic principles. 

Through the Commission on American Citizenship the Catholic 
University set out to remedy this situation at least as far as the social 
studies are concerned. After a careful survey of all possible ap- 
proaches it was decided that the best results could be obtained by 
developing a curriculum to prepare children for Christian social 
living on the elementary level and to implement this with a series 
of basic readers founded on the same theme. At the same time con- 
sideration was given to the needs of the secondary schools and the 
colleges. On the college level two books have been prepared by 
members of the faculty of the School of Social Science. They are 
American Social Problems, by Mary Elizabeth Walsh, and Intro- 
ductory Economics, by George T. Brown. A third book of the series, 
American Government, by Dr. John L. McMahon, president of 
the College of Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, Texas, is now 
on the press. 
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The emergence, in these our times, of social theories in variance 
with Christian teaching and contrary to free American institutions 
make necessary the reaffirmation of Christian doctrine in its rela- 
tion to social living and the development of more effective methods 
of preparing young people for the task of thinking and feeling and 
acting in such a way as to keep alive in American society the spirit 
of true democracy. The curriculum for the elementary schools that 
is now in process of completion under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship is designed to accomplish precisely 
this purpose. Five basic areas have been identified corresponding to 
five fundamental relationships in which the individual finds him- 
self; namely, his relationship with God, with the Church, with his 
fellow man, with nature, and with himself. Within these relation- 
ships situations are constantly presenting themselves in which the 
individual, if he is a true follower of Jesus Christ, must act in a 
Christlike way. This involves on his part certain basic understand- 
ings, attitudes, and habits. An exhaustive and practical analysis has 
been made of all these situations, and the various fields of subject 
matter have been combed with the purpose of indicating what each 
one can offer in the way of providing for these understandings, atti- 
tudes, and habits. 

Religion is, of course, the core of the curriculum. An attempt is 
made to aid the children to understand the faith which they cherish 
in terms of the practical, sometimes rather homely, affairs of every- 
day life. The aim of it all is to provide them with experiences calcu- 
lated to develop in them the ideas, the appreciations, and the virtues 
that are necessary if they are to live in accordance with Christian 
principles in American democratic society. 

The fundamental Christian principle is, of course, charity, or that 
love of God which expresses itself in love of fellow man. The pur- 
pose of the coming of Christ was the unification of the human race. 
Through His redemption the beginnings were made in the divine 
program of gathering all that had been scattered by sin and the 
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restoration of the solidarity which was intended from the begin- 
ning. That theme runs through the curriculum for the elementary 
schools, and every effort is made to make children understand that 
true Christianity frowns on all forms of prejudice, segregation, and 
separatism. The curriculum would accustom them to such think- 
ing and feeling and action as is implied in the teaching of Christ 
that all men are children of a Common Father Who is in Heaven 
and that Christ is identified with the least of His brethren. 

The readers that the Commission is preparing for the elementary 
schools are closely tied to the curriculum and motivated by the same 
ideal. Those for the primary grades have already been published. 
They consist of a preprimer: This Is Our Home; a primer: This Is 
Our Family; a first reader: These Are Our Friends; a second reader: 
These Are Our Neighbors; and the third reader: This Is Our Town. 
In other words, on the basis of the child’s understanding of what 
love means in his own home, the books for the early grades attempt 
to make him understand that the obligations of love and under- 
standing and mutual helpfulness do not terminate when he steps 
over the threshold of his own home but remain in full force in the 
neighborhood, in the community, and in the town in which he 
lives. These books bring out the fact that free community interrela- 
tionships are the necessary by-products of real faith in Jesus Christ. 

In the grades above the primary it is possible to introduce more 
characters into the stories in the readers and specific stories of uni- 
versal civic relationships are introduced. The fourth reader, entitled 
This Is Our Land, presents a panorama of Catholic missionary ac- 
tivities in the area now the United States. It covers a time from 1575 
to the present and a territory from St. Augustine in Florida to the 
Pacific Coast. It dramatizes the importance of religion in pioneer 
days and ties in closely with the social studies in the fourth grade. 

The fifth reader is entitled These Are Our People and is concerned 
with the expression of Christian social living by children of today, 
particularly in relation to the racial and industrial problems of the 
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present as far as these can be understood by children at this grade 
level. 

T his Is Our Heritage is the title of the sixth reader whose theme is 
the expression of Christian social living in earlier periods in the his- 
tory of the Church: the Apostles and ancient civilizations; the 
monasteries of the West and the Irish schools; the establishment of 
order and the spread of law; the tide of culture coming to a high 
point in Spanish civilization after the Crusades; charity as shown by 
Vincent de Paul, social justice by Von Ketteler. Its stories are, in the 
main, tales of moral achievement tarough heroism. 

These intermediate readers—the fourth, fifth, and sixth—will be 
ready for distribution in the spring of 1943. 

For the upper grades a seventh reader emphasizing the Catholic 
foundations of our American freedoms and an eighth reader under- 
lining the Catholic obligations inseparable from the exercise and 
continuance of these freedoms are in preparation. 

The curriculum and the readers that are thus being produced by 
the Commission on American Citizenship should make a real con- 
tribution to the development of sound intercultural relations in the 
United States. While they are intended for Catholic schools and the 
emphasis throughout is on Catholic personages and events, they are 
in no manner exclusive. As a matter of fact, they could very well be 
used as supplementary material in the public schools, for the aim of 
the whole project is to help the Catholic child to understand the fact 
that he cannot be a good Catholic if he is not a good citizen in the 
broadest and the deepest sense of that term. His obligation to love 
and cherish all men, regardless of race or color or creed, is constantly 
brought to his attention. Every human being belongs to God and 
consequently belongs to every other human being. There is no room 
in the Kingdom of Heaven for bigotry in any shape or form. Such is 
the underlying philosophy of the whole venture, and the best in 
modern pedagogical methods and procedures have been enlisted in 
the effort to make that philosophy issue in that On of social liv- 
ing that is really Christian. 
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It is the hope of the Commission on American Citizenship that 
the Catholic schools which adopt the materials it is producing may 
become nuclei of a thoroughly Christian attitude toward the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Convinced that the child’s life of today is the 
seeding time for his adult life, the program aims to put the prin- 
ciples it expounds into practice each and every day. In other words, 
it is based on St. Paul’s assertion that we grow up unto Christ Who 
is the Head by “doing the truth in charity.” 


REMEDIES FOR CAUSES OF PREJUDICE THROUGH 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 


ISRAEL S. CHIPKIN 


What are the causes of prejudice and can religious societies help to 
remove them? 

Many causes of prejudice have been cited in articles and in books. 
Only three are suggested here because they seem fundamental to 
society and deep-seated in human nature, and because they lend 
themselves to brief discussion in an article of the present size. These 
causes are selfishness, ignorance, and the fear of differences. 


MAN’S INSECURITY 


Man begins by loving himself. He wants to live and enjoy life. 
He wants food, clothing, and shelter for himself and his family. He 
craves physical and mental security. He achieves this security 
through the development of his physical and mental powers and 
through the satisfaction of his possessive tendencies. He finds that 
to achieve security he must adjust himself to his physical environ- 
ment, to the forces of nature, and to other human beings surround- 
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ing him. He seeks to make this adjustment either by winning 
dominion over these natural forces and human beings or by ap- 
peasing them. In the course of time he discovers that if he helps 
other human beings they can help him to achieve greater security 
for himself and family, to gain greater power over the natural forces, 
and to win protection against strangers whom he regards as enemies. 
This codperative endeavor becomes for him a source of security 
within his immediate environment and social group. It becomes also 
a source whence arise attitudes and relations of friendship and ulti- 
mately rules for individual conduct, group laws, and concepts of 
justice. Peculiarly, this concern for neighbor seems to be confined 
to man’s own tribe or special group. He still shows fear of the other 
tribe and of its differences. Strangeness in other people’s color, lan- 
guage, and customs still scare him. Unfortunately, even in our day, 
he has not yet overcome his fear of differences. Even to this day, his 
love of self and tribe are still greater than his knowledge of self and 
stranger. It is when he acquires knowledge of self, of stranger, and 
of nature that man begins to achieve a real sense of security. But, he 
soon finds that this sense of security is not satisfied by physical exist- 
ence alone. He wants to belong, to be related to time and place. He 
therefore seeks integration with society, with the universe, and with 
posterity. He begins to crave spiritual self-fulfillment. Thus man 
begins with love of self, develops a love of neighbor, and ends up by 


a quest of God. 


CAN MAN FIND SECURITY IN RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES? 


Can religious societies help to give man a greater sense of security 
by reduci:.z selfishness, ignorance, fear of differences? Can they 
help him to achieve a sense of spiritual self-fulfillment ? 

There are those that can adduce abundant evidence from history 
to prove that organized institutional religion sometimes produced 
power-wielding, selfish, and exploiting individuals, kept the masses 
of people in ignorance, suppressed new or scientific knowledge, and 
organized persecution of people because of their differences of be- 
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lief or custom. They can also quote from religious writings expres- 
sions of philosophic points of view, of ethical precept, of social prac- 
tice that are outdated and inferior to modern outlook or standard. 
They may even point to current religious symbols, customs, or tradi- 
tions as meaningless or detrimental to the progressive development 
of man and to his security. 

The true religious teacher will admit these facts and contentions. 
He will then turn to other pages of religious history and religious 
literature for facts and quotations that have served man in his prog- 
ress to his present status, and that hold promise for greater aid to his 
future progress. Religious ideals and teachings represent the highest 
aspirations of the human soul. Their expression through organized 
institutional forms reflect the human qualities and level of civiliza- 
tion of the people in control at a particular time and place. Naturally 
the frailties of human nature in the process of development have at 
times dragged down the religious standards to lower levels. The 
honest student of history will acknowledge the fact that fundamen- 
tal religious teachings have helped to correct human nature and to 
purify the organized social institutions that man has created. Tak- 
ing this point of view religious societies today can potentially do 
much to improve the lot of man and society. They certainly can help 
to remove some of the causes that influence men to suspect and to 
maltreat each other. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS CAN HELP TO OVERCOME PREJUDICE 


There would probably be universal agreement that, so far as self- 
ishness is concerned, all the religious groups in their loftiest teach- 
ings seek to develop the altruistic qualities of human nature and to 
weaken the selfish tendencies. The emphasis on charity, on personal 
sacrifice, on cooperation and social responsibility, on love of neigh- 
bor and of God are all part of the religious tradition and the Ameri- 
can democratic tradition. 

The world and our country owe much to the religious agencies 
for their encouragement to the development of education. Despite 
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its errors, it was the church that kept alive education and the arts 
during the Middle Ages. In America, it was the church schools that 
developed the desire for education and laid the foundations for gov- 
ernment or public schools. The earliest universities in our country 
were church institutions and a very large number of our existing 
colleges today are supported by religious or church funds. A reli- 
gious institution cannot function except as an educational agency. 
Whether it is the sermon, or the personal chat with the minister, or 
the church school, or the prayer, or the deed of charity, their pur- 
pose, process, and product are all educational in character. They all 
help man to widen his experience and to elevate his spirit. They con- 
tribute to the growth of human personality. They relate the indi- 
vidual to the past and to the future of human existence. They relate 
him to the universe and to God. 

Religious philosophies and church agencies like human nature 
have not always been tolerant of differences. Yet these philosophies 
and agencies have developed sufficiently since the American Revo- 
lution to acknowledge the right to existence of other points of view 
and other religious bodies. The movement toward interfaith codp- 
eration has emphasized the universal values to be found in each of 
the particularistic faiths. Racial barriers have been overcome by 
Christian missionaries. The codperative experiences of the present 
war may lead to greater mutual tolerance and understanding be- 
tween Occidental and Oriental religious philosophies. 

Potentially then, religious teachings can help to cure the individ- 
ual and society of selfishness, ignorance, and fear of differences. 


HOW RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES CAN HELP REDUCE PREJUDICE 


If that be so, how can existing religious societies help to remedy 
these three causes of prejudice where they exist today? The answer 
is relatively simple but the process may be long and difficult. 

The answer is that religious societies must be as loyal to the uni- 
versalistic as they are to the particularistic elements of their respec- 
tive faiths. They must stress in their teachings and apply in practice 
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the doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man even as they do their particular dogmas and ceremonial ob- 
servances. Above all, they must apply to their group selves with 
thoroughness and humility the teaching “Know thyself.” They 
should know their own past, their course of development, the his- 
toric and spiritual significance of their symbols and ceremonies. 
That knowledge should help them to a better appreciation of the 
spiritual in man as it developed out of a struggle with his own baser 
tendencies. No religious society should fear to acknowledge the 
errors of past generations, who may have at times done violence to 
the very ideals that their sacred symbols have been established to 
preserve. If religious societies can influence their own respective 
memberships to regard the theology, philosophy, and symbology 
of their respective faiths as the peculiar spiritual products of the 
varying experiences of generations of their own respective forebears, 
they will begin to understand that differences in religious experi- 
ences are as natural and as divinely inspired as differences of color 
and sex are divinely designed. The development of mutual respect 
for each other’s differences could then bring the respective societies 
into genuine interfaith activities where all can practise together love 
of God and neighbor. 


The perpetuation of democracy depends upon the practice of the 
brotherhood of man. The American conviction in war and in peace has 
been that man finds his freedom only when he shares it with others. 
People of every nation, every race, every creed are able to live together as 
Americans on this basis. 

Weare fighting for the right of men to live together as members of one 
family rather than as masters and slaves. We are fighting that the spirit 
of brotherhood which we prize in this country may be practised here and 
by free men everywhere. It is our promise to extend such brotherhood 


earthwide which gives hope to all the world. 


President Roosevelt in his call to observe 
Brotherhood Week, February 19-28, 1943 
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PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INTERCULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


PAUL H. VIETH 


Christians and Jews have a basis for intercultural rapprochement 
in their common Hebrew ancestry and their common acceptance as 
Scripture what Christians call the Old Testament. But by a strange 
paradox, this kinship is one of the barriers to mutual understanding 
and sympathy. 

‘Christianity arose within Judaism but came to be separated from 
it because of conflict over the place and work of Jesus. Consequently 
a sharp distinction came to be drawn between those within the 
Judaistic faith and those of the new religion. This. made the Jew a 
subject for conversion to the new faith, with a consequent emphasis 
on the inadequacy of his Jewish faith for salvation. In spite of faith 
in and allegiance to a common God, much bitterness developed 
around the differing view of the place of Jesus Christ. The more 
liberal Christian churches of today are inclined to accept Judaism in 
the fellowship of religious bodies with high appreciation of its 
monotheistic and ethical qualities. The more conservative still think 
of it as alien, anti-Christian, and under necessity of conversion. The 
first attitude is a basis for appreciation and sympathy, the second 
just as surely a basis for distrust and antipathy. 

The Old Testament would presumably be regarded as the pecul- 
iar contribution of the Hebrews. But rarely does this appreciation 
extend to include the present-day Hebrew and his synagogue as 
standing in the line of those to whom debt is owed. It is accepted as 
though it were solely the property of the Christians, for the present- 
day Jew (so many Christians think) has alienated himself from 
such consideration by his rejection of Christ. 


Paul H. Vieth is Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture in the Divinity School of 
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Yet this common background and heritage is a most fruitful 
ground on which to base our effort for remedying prejudice. Study 
of the Old Testament is an important part of Protestant religious 
education. Increasingly the historical approach is being used. This 
may be defined as the effort to recover the actual life situations out 
of which the literature grew. This leads in many cases to the identi- 
fication in present Jewish life of the customs, the holidays, the cere- 
monies, which are touched in Old Testament study. In some cases it 
leads to visits to synagogues for firsthand experiences and acquaint- 
ance with the rabbi. That such feeling out for kinship with Jews 
through Old Testament literature is only rarely done is indicative 
of the possibilities therein for the future. 

In churches, which make use of electives in the curriculum of re- 
ligious education, units of study often appear that are aimed at bet- 
ter understanding of the Jews and their contribution to religion and 
culture. It is not uncommon in such units to provide for visits of the 
classes to synagogues for a study of Jewish worship. Under the guid- 
ance of a rabbi who understands the purpose of such visits, they may 
be very fruitful for better understanding and appreciation. Young 
people’s societies, which usually offer a more free approach to dis- 
cussion topics than the Sunday-school curriculum, are frequently 
known to include the problem of Jewish-Christian relationships in 
their program. When this is carried to the point of fellowship meet- 
ings with groups of Jewish young people, a foundation is laid for 
experience in intergroup appreciation. 

A committee on materials of religious education has been organ- 
ized under the National Conference of Christians and Jews to guide 
the curriculum-making groups in the churches in giving fruitful 
emphasis to Jewish-Christian understanding and to help them to 
avoid developments in material that might generate or deepen prej- 
udice. Units of study for children, young people, and adults are in 
preparation by this committee. A film strip covering a visit of a 
typical class of children to a synagogue is being made for use in 
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situations where an actual visit is not feasible, and a similar one is 
projected for a visit to a Catholic church. A guide to objects used in 
Jewish worship, indicating where they may be purchased, is being 
made, to help churches in establishing an educational museum. 
These and other related activities show what is being planned to 
help church groups understand the Jews and to enhance codpera- 
tion with them. How widely such efforts will spread to local church 
groups cannot be predicted, but the following paragraphs add some 
light to the extent to which field secretaries have interested them- 
selves in interfaith codperation. 

A study of the interfaith attitudes and activities engaged in by 
State and city councils of churches, made in the spring of 1942, re- 
vealed a generally favorable attitude toward codperation on the part 
of most secretaries of such organizations, and a considerable amount 
of interfaith activity. Chief among the activities are (1) inclusion of 
an interfaith emphasis in community young people’s meetings, 
adult forums, radio broadcasts, and the like, and (2) codperation 
among Jews and Christians in the planning and promotion of 
weekday religious education. 

The first of these is an effort in the direction of intergroup edu- 
cation. There is an implication in the appearance of speakers of the 
three different faiths on the same platform which speaks of inter- 
group fellowship, and there is necessary and wholesome enlighten- 
ment to be had from the interpretation of the faith of each which 
the representative may give before all the others. Perhaps even more 
valuable is the appearance on a program of a speaker from another 
group, not just to interpret his group, but because he has a contribu- 
tion to make to the objective for which the group is assembled. The 
enlistment of a rabbi to teach Old Testament courses in a commu- 
nity-wide training institute for Christian church school teachers, of 
which there are two cases on record, is of this sort. 

The weekday religious-education movement has been particularly 
instrumental in bringing different faith groups together in codpera- 
tive endeavor, because a united approach is essential to the success of 
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such a program in the community. That as often as not such activity 
may prove divisive is but to recognize that first efforts at closer ac- 
quaintance are likely to accentuate differences as well as similarities. 
When confronted with the practical problem of religion in educa- 
tion, the individual religious and educational philosophies inevi- 
tably come to the fore. A successful solution to the inevitable 
conflicts is one of the most significant events in understanding and 
codperation. Even a failure to find satisfactory solutions is not nec- 
essarily a negative outcome so far as the experience is concerned, 
though it might well be argued that such failure in practical ap- 
proach to one of the greatest problems confronting America is a 
symptom of the need toward which this issue of THE JouRNAL 
is directed. 

The weekday church school itself, when properly organized and 
conducted, is a factor in intergroup education. If the several reli- 
gious groups are segregated for religious instruction, the situation 
need not necessarily be divisive, but may furnish an opportunity for 
emphasis on the American principle of religious freedom, and serve 
as the occasion for teaching an appreciation of each group. If the 
teaching is nonsectarian and given in common to the whole group 
(a plan which, unfortunately, has been too little tried), we are 
well on the way toward cementing the common bonds that unite 
all groups, as the public school is now doing in education for 
democracy. 

Similar activities to those described above in relation to Jewish 
groups are also fostered to establish understanding and codperation 
with different racial groups. The Christian Youth Council of North 
America has included Negro delegates without discrimination. It 
has given prominent offices to Negro young men and women, not 
because they were Negroes, but because by personality and ability 
they qualified for such offices. At the present time there is also wide- 
spread effort to establish and maintain friendship with resettled 
Japanese young people. 

In the field of college Christian work, the committee mentioned 
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above has made a study to discover what is being done in interfaith 
activities, and, on the basis of these discoveries, issued a pamphlet of 
plans for the guidance of all groups. 


SOME LITERATURE OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


Books 

Religions of Democracy, Brown—Finkelstein—Ross $2.00 
Religion and the Good Society, Benson Y. Landis 25 
Intercultural Education in American Schools, Vickery & Cole 1.00 
Let’s Talk It Over, a manual for teachers, Leonard Aries 1.00 
World We Want to Live in, narrative account of Williamstown 

Institute, 1941, Everett R. Clinchy 1.00 

Pamphlets 

What Is the National Conference Free 
The Growth of Good Will, a digest of “All in the Name of 

God,” Everett R. Clinchy 10 
Inter-Religious Coéperation in Great Britain 10 
Action for Democracy, a discussion outline, Willard Johnson 05 
Adventure in Understanding, a discussion manual, B. Y. Landis _ 25 
Basic Convictions, statement of common belief Free 
Christians and Jews: A Reading List 05 
Education and Human Relations, Everett R. Clinchy Free 
Intolerance: A Problem for Psychiatrists? Louis Minsky 05 
Liberty Documents, Edward F. Humphrey (quotations from 

the Founding Fathers) Free 
Our Legacy of Religious Freedom, Monroe Deutsch 10 
Race: What the Scientists Say, Caroline Singer 05 
Religious Groups and the Post-War World, B. Y. Landis 05 


Speak Up for Good Will, speaker’s manual, Ellis Jensen Free 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Intercultural Education in American Schools: Proposed Objectives 
and Methods, by E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cote. 


New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943, 230 pages, $2.00 (boards), 

$1.00 (paper). 

This book, written jointly by the editorial secretary and director of the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, shows the need for inter- 
cultural education in American schools and suggests the means of meet- 
ing this need. The second chapter, “Toward Cultural Democracy,” 
criticizes briefly the theories which have directed the assimilation and 
interaction of America’s racial and ethnic groups, and suggests objectives 
which the authors believe should guide schoolmen who work in this field. 

In the following chapters the means of attaining these objectives are 
outlined: educational principles, the selection and organization of cur- 
ricular material, and methods and techniques of intercultural education, 
discussed in detail. The final section is devoted to a brief analysis of 
important concepts in intercultural education; for example, the concepts 
of race, culture, majority and minority groups, prejudices and attitudes. 
The bibliography is selected but extensive and includes a list of organiza- 
tions interested in promoting better intergroup relations. 


The Growth of Good Will, by Everetr R. Crincuy. New York: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1942, ten cents. 


This is a digest of Dr. Clinchy’s earlier volume, All in the Name of 
God. It describes the dark pages in the history of group relations in the 
United States. Those who came to the United States from Europe very 
often brought their religious bigotry and prejudices with them. Most of 
the early colonies have records of intolerance and religious restrictions. 

The Know-Nothing movement, the Nativist parties, the American 
Protective Association, and the Ku Klux Klan are well-known instances 
of the American history of religious group hatred. 

However, the story is not completely black. Good will has grown in this 
nation. Those who wrote the Constitution of the United States and most 
of the State constitutions succeeded in making religious discrimination 
illegal. Fewer and fewer outstanding leaders gave their support to move- 
ments of intolerance as America grew up. At last we have come to see 
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churches, schools, and community organizations assuming as one of their 
major responsibilities the formulation of attitudes of good will and 
coéperation among the religious groups of the United States. 


American Negroes: A Handbook, by Epwin R. Emsrez. New 
York: John Day Company, 1942, 69 pages, $1.00. 


American Negroes: A Handbook can be read in two or three hours, 
but it supplies a wealth of facts and ideas which should be weighed and 
digested over a much longer period of time. The style and approach 
which the author uses in this monograph are similar to but simpler than 
those employed in his Brown America, which has been a standard refer- 
ence book on the Negro people in America since its publication in 1931. 

In addition to presenting the facts about Negro population trends and 
migrations, the economic, health, and educational problems of Negroes 
as well as their contributions to American culture, Mr. Embree includes 
a pointed and convincing chapter on American race attitudes which he 
describes as “Half-Nazi, Half-Democrat.” Taken as a whole, this hand- 
book could well be used by study groups as the take-off point for a more 
extensive study of the American Negroes. 


And Keep Your Powder Dry An Anthropologist Looks at America, 
by MarcareT Map. New York: William Morrow and Company, 
1942, 274 pages, $2.50. 

The author says “We can only win the war if we fight it in terms that 
do make sense—to Americans.” With the war as a background and from 
the point of view of an expert anthropologist the author interprets 
America and the meaning of the things for which we are fighting. Again 
in her own words the author says “If we are to fight, if we are to win, if 
we are to hold before us when we fight a goal we will count worth fight- 
ing for, that goal must be phrased in American terms, in that mixture of 
faith in the right and faith in the power of science: trust God and keep 
your powder dry” (page 262). 

The author maintains that America is not strong or weak because of 
any racial carrier of virtues but rather because of the fact that we have 
been reared as Americans by parents in certain ways of behaving. Those 
marks of our culture are in our bodies and souls; therefore we are what 
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we are. However, the America of tomorrow will be what we want it to be 
because we know what the American way of life should be and so mold 
the culture of the next generation. She has faith that we can build the 
world anew if we see a world in which every human being has the right 
to develop what is in him—a right to succeed and a right to the rewards 
of success. We do not need a blueprint for that better world but we need a 
sense of direction, and the belief that the job can be done. 


Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1942, 385 pages, $2.00. 


Five chapters of this case book on intercultural education deal with 
purposes, objectives, and issues involved in intercultural education while 
twenty chapters deal with specific school projects which have been suc- 
cessfully completed. Thus the book is an invaluable contribution to those 
who want definite projects to undertake. 

It deals with virtually all conflict situations in our American life and 
indicates wise procedures in the promotion of better understanding and 
good will. This book should be in the library of every public and parochial 
school in the land. It is helpful for teachers who live in small communities 
as well as those who reside in cities and is adapted to all sections of the 


country. 


Our Racial and National Minorities, by F. J. Brown and Josepu S. 
Roucek. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937, 877 pages, $5.00. 


In the few years since its publication this book has become a classic in 
the field of American intercultural education. In addition to the editors, 
thirty-nine writers make authoritative contributions characterizing the 
minority peoples of this nation. Special chapters deal with each minority 
group in the nation, describing their history and constituency. 

Another section deals most helpfully with race and cultural conflicts 
and the role of education in solving those tension situations. A final sec- 
tion deals with the “trend toward cultural pluralism.” Many of those 
who work in the field of intercultural relations consider this the most 
important source book in the field. The volume contains a comprehensive 
bibliography, subdivided by topics, and excellent indices. 
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All American, by Joun R. Tunis. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1942, 245 pages, $2.50. 


Written in the exciting and interesting style of the sportswriter, John 
R. Tunis’s All American is a book about a high-school football team. 
Difficulties arise because of the presence on the team of a Jewish boy and 
a Negro boy. However, the hero of the book stands up for their rights 
and wins his battle. 

The book is an invaluable contribution to the young high-school 
people of the United States. It ought to be in every high-school library 
and can be used to great advantage by teachers in their usual classwork. 
It is an excellent argument for the extension of democracy, written in 
attractive style. 


Children of the Promise, by Fuorence C. Means. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1941, 120 pages, $1.00. 


Children of the Promise is a fascinating story by Mrs. Means, an ex- 
perienced writer in the field of intercultural relations. It is written for 
children of the early adolescent years and for teachers of children. This 
fictional story describes the efforts of a wise schoolteacher in guiding her 
students representing various racial and religious groups toward under- 
standing and coéperation with their classmates of differing backgrounds. 

The experiences concern the ways in which the school children are led 
toward an understanding of Jewish holidays, the problems of refugee 
children and their parents, and an appreciation of the fact that, although 
people are different, fundamentally they are the same. The author is con- 
versant with basic principles of intercultural relations, and at the same 
time the story is written in terms easily understood by children. For 
example, the teacher draws an analogy between the different kinds of 
birds which are observed by the school children and the different racial 
and religious groups represented in the schoolroom. 

Mrs. Means has written other capable volumes in the same field. Shut- 
tered Windows, for example, concerns the problems of Negro-white rela- 
tions while Tangled Waters deals with the relationship between Ameri- 
can Indians and other Americans. All these volumes are highly recom- 
mended for parents and teachers who wish to make the fundamental 
principles of America understandable to their growing boys and girls. 
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Religion and the Good Society, by Benson Y. Lanpis. New York: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1942, 94 pages, 25 
cents. 


Religion and the Good Society brings together the principal statements 
that have come from Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant sources on many of 
the major issues upon which the welfare of mankind depends. Father 
Robert A. McGowan interprets the social teachings of the Catholic 
Church, Rabbi David de Sola Pool performs a similar function for Juda- 
ism, while Dr. Benson Landis describes the social ideals of Protestantism 
and brings together authoritative statements from all groups on common 
principles. 

This little volume does not attempt to play down differences but at the 
same time one is struck by the fact that there are many common principles 
on which men of all faiths stand. 

Significant recent declarations on social reconstruction, a discussion 
syllabus, and a long section listing source materials are included in the 
book. 

Together with Religions of Democracy’ this book represents one of the 
very first attempts to bring together within the pages of a single volume 
significant points of view from the three major faiths of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. The two volumes together might well constitute an 
excellent study course in understanding Protestantism, Catholicism, and 
Judaism. 


From Many Lands, by Louis Apamic. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940, 350 pages, $3.50. 


Louis Adamic receives from thirty to forty letters a day, most of them 
from people he does not know. “New Americans” for the most part, they 
feel that somehow they know Aim. He answers their letters, learns their 
personal stories, and puts the best of them in his books. And because he 
has articulated for thousands of immigrants and second-generation 
Americans the unique and often difficult relationships which they bear 
to a society predominantly Anglo-Saxon in its prejudices, Mr. Adamic 
has come to be their chief spokesman. Their tales have made his books; 


* By William A. Brown, J. Elliot Ross, and Louis Finkelstein. New York: Devin Adair, 1940, 
241 pages, $2.00. 
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and his books, in turn, have helped them understand their America and 
their lives. 

From Many Lands is Mr. Adamic’s most solid accomplishment. It is 
worth a dozen books by scholars on the “history of immigration”; indeed, 
Mr. Adamic’s type of scholarship is infinitely more painstaking and in 
many ways more valuable, for the facts are perishable and he has mined 
them before it was too late. Free from the excessive subjective preoccupa- 
tion with his own adjustment that marks so much of Mr. Adamic’s work, | 
this book tells the stories of a dozen typical Americans: Jew, Finn, Mexi- 
can, Japanese, Greek, and others of diverse heritage. Through all of them 
runs something of the same thread : the common aspirations that brought 
these people to the “new world,” and the common problems which they 
face because of their alien backgrounds—problems of language, racial 
self-consciousness, intermarriage, cultural isolation, the search for roots 
in a strange land. It is Mr. Adamic’s belief that the Ellis Island American 
has brought contributions that are being neglected in our reverence for 
his fellow citizen whose ancestors arrived by way of Plymouth Rock. 


Readers of this book will find much to agree with on this point. 


When Peoples Meet, ed. by Avatn Locke and Bernarp J. STERN. 
New York: Progressive Education Association, 1942, 756 pages, 


$3.50. 

This study in race and culture contacts is a 750-page volume of excerpts 
from the writings of 76 authorities on the subject. It is an invaluable book 
for those who desire a source book of readings and background material 
contained in the pages of one volume. It is no book for popular con- 
sumption, although many of the sections are written in interesting and 
attractive style. 

Section headings of the book are: 1. Culture Contact and the Growth 
of Civilization; 2. Varieties of Culture Conflicts; 3. The Ways of Dom- 
inant Peoples: The Vices of Power; 4. The Ways of Submerged Peoples: 
Tactics of Survival and Counter-Assertion; 5. The Temporary Scene in 
Intercultural Relations. 

This is a “must” book for any serious student in the field of intercul- 
tural relations. 


